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What Is Happening in Japan’s 
Once-Thriving RAYON Industry? 


Partial Rehabilitation Planned, Under Military Authority 


HE PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY of the 

Japanese rayon industry was greatly 
reduced during the war. It declined 
from a registered capacity of 1,611,000,- 
000 pounds of yarn and staple in 1939 to a 
registered capacity of 532,000,000 pounds 
during January 1946—an apparent re- 
duction of 1,079,000,000 pounds of regis- 
tered capacity within a 7-year period. 
However, this figure is misleading, be- 
cause 1939 registered capacity was an 
arbitrary figure based on standard fac- 
tors for machinery in place—and to some 
extent on machinery that did not evist. 
This fictitious registration was used in 
order to avoid restrictions imposed on 
rayon companies by the industry’s con- 
trol association. It has been found that 
actual productive capacity in 1939 was 
approximately 67 percent of the regis- 
tered capacity. Therefore, the actual 
capacity was closer to 1,000,000,000 
pounds. Actual capacity on January 
1946 was 354,000,000 pounds. Thus there 
was an actual loss of 725,000,000 pounds 
within a 7-year period. 


Wartime Machinery-Scrapping 


Scrapping of textile machinery was 
the main reason for the decline in pro- 
ductive facilities. Bombing accounted 
for a loss of only 10,000,000 pounds of 
output potential. 

Japan had scrapped the major propor- 
tion of the textile industry before the 
inception of the air raids. This policy 
of the Japanese Government was based 
on the misconception that textiles were 
not essential to the war effort. It was 
conceived with the purpose of accom- 
plishing the following three objectives: 
to obtain scrap metal for war industries 
and machines; to use the plants for war 
output; and to force employees of rayon 
Plants into war industries. The only 
remaining production not scrapped was 
that proportion considered necessary for 
uniforms and other war textiles. Re- 
portedly, this scrapping operation was 
carried out in such a manner that a 
large percentage of the rayon productive 
capacity was only partially dismantled: 
therefore, many mills require only re- 
Placements of certain units in the manu- 
facturing process in order to expand 
their capacity. 
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By WILMER WEINSTEIN, Textile and Leather Division, Office of International 


Trade ( Based in Part on a Report by SCAP) 


Formerly ‘“‘World’s Largest” 


From a small beginning in 1913, the 
Japanese rayon industry grew at a swift 
rate and became the world’s largest pro- 
ducer by 1936. In 1939 it lost its position 
of preeminence to Germany. Output 
constantly increased, from 100,000 
pounds in 1918 to a level of 90,429,000 
pounds by 1933. This rapid development 
is attributed to these factors: 

(a) As a result of the Great Earth- 
quake of 1923, inefficient firms were elim- 
inated, and only a few powerful organiza- 
tions survived; 

(b) With the betterment of the qual- 
ity of rayon, a greater demand developed 
for it in the weaving industry; 

(c) Instead of relying on imports as 
requirements grew, domestic production 
expanded to meet the increased need. 

For the period 1938-40, Japan’s pro- 
duction of rayon staple and filament 
yarn averaged 553,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, of which 328,000,000 were rayon 
staple. Production of rayon was almost 
wholly by the viscose process. The 
cuprammonium process accounted for 
approximately 2 to 3 percent of the out- 
put, and the acetate process about 1 
percent. 





Before 1930, imports of filament yarn 
exceeded exports. In 1931 imports were 
at a maximum of 100,000,000 pounds. 
Since 1934 imports have been negligible, 
and have not exceeded 70,000 pounds in 
any year. The import trade in staple 
fiber was insignificant. Exports of rayon 
yarn and staple averaged 65,000,000 
pounds in the period 1937-39, of which 
44,000,000 pounds were filament yarn. 
The principal markets for the yarn were 
British India, China, Japanese Empire 
areas, the Netherlands Indies, and Aus- 
tralia. Chief outlets for staple fiber were 
China, Japanese Empire areas, and the 
United States. 

Figures for rayon fabric production 
can be presented only on a value basis, 
for quantity data are incomplete and 
reported in dissimilar units for broad 
and narrow goods. The total production 
of rayon fabric averaged 430,000,000 yen 
in the period 1935-39. During this pe- 
riod, the Japanese yen was worth about 
28 cents, United States currency. Pre- 
war data for fabric made from rayon 
staple is available only for 1939, and is 
included in the above average. Of this 
total value, approximately 60 percent 
was broad woven, 15 percent was narrow 


H. W. Rose, “Rayon Industry in Japan” 
Bofu rayon plant of the Toyo Boseki Co., Japan. 


From : 








woven, 8 percent specialties, and 17 per- 
cent rayon mixtures. 

Exports of rayon fabrics averaged 
581,000,000 yards during the years 
1935-39, of which 508,000,000 were fila- 
ment rayon fabric. In prewar years, 
Japan was the world’s largest exporter 
of rayon fabric. The principal markets 
were Japanese Empire areas, British 
India, Australia, and the Netherlands 
Indies. The average import value of 
rayon filament fabric in the period 
1936-39 was 395,000 yen. Figures on im- 
ports of rayon staple fabric are not avail- 
able, but are thought to be negligible. 


Big Producers Dominated 


In the prewar period, the manufacture 
of rayon was one of the leading indus- 
tries of Japan. Because of the heavy 
capitalization required, the production 
of rayon was confined to a small number 
of large producers. Between 50 and 60 
plants were in operation, with more than 
500,000 spinnerets in place. These es- 
tablishments were concentrated in the 
prefectures of Yamaguchi, Shiga, Hiro- 
shima, and Oxaymana. In the late 
thirties, the capacity of the industry was 
greatly in excess of its output. The de- 
cline in exports led to the forced sealing 
of spinnerets and a reduction in opera- 
tion to apprceximately one-third of 
theoretical capacity. 

Since its inception in the twenties, 
rayon weaving has been closely con- 
nected with the silk-weaving industry. 
Silk looms are adaptable for either silk 
or rayon; therefore, weavers shifted 
from one to the other. Most of the 
weaving of rayon was done in small 
family units, not exceeding five looms 
per shop. The tendency was to organize 
weaving mills employing less than 10 
persons in order to circumvent the fac- 
tory law which applied to mills with 10 
or more operators. Inexpensive power 
enabled the small mills to operate auto- 
matic looms effectively against the com- 
petition of larger mills. It is stated that 
less than a dozen rayon weaving com- 
panies in Japan were large-scale firms 
of first rank. Approximately 2,380 mills 
employing more than 44,000 operators 
were engaged exclusively in the weaving 
of rayon in 1934. The number of mills 
probably almost doubled by the end of 
1939. During the 5-year period 1933-37, 
there were more than 70,000 mills weav- 
ing both silk and rayon fabric. 

The cotton-textile industry also 
adopted rayon as a supplementary raw 
material. It not only produced admix- 
tures of cotton and rayon, but also fab- 
rics wholly of filament rayon and spun 
rayon staple. The wool-manufacturing 
industry made extensive use of cut rayon 
fibers for spinning blended yarns for 
mixture fabrics after the introduction of 
rayon staple. 
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Rayon Companies and Plants 
in Japan 


Shown below is a list of the rayon 
companies and their several plants (in- 
dented below the italicized names of the 
companies) in Japan, with an indica- 
tion of the present condition of each 
plant: 


Daiken Sangyo K. K.: 
Nishiki Plant______- 
Tsu Plant_____- : 

Dai Nippon Boseki K. K.: 
Nishi-Ogaki Plant 
Sakoshi Plant__- 

Daiwa Kogyo K. K.: 
Hiroshima Plant 
Iwami Plant _- 
Maizuru Plant 

Fuji Boseki K. K.: 

Fuji Plant - 
Nyugawa Plant 

Kanegafuchi Kogyo K. K.: 
Bofu Plant 
Oita Plant 
Takasago Plant 
Torigai Plant 

Kokoku Jinken Pulp K. K.: 
Yatsushiro Plant 

Kurashiki Kenshoku K. K.: 
Kurashiki Plant 
Okayama Plant 
Niihama Plant 
Saijo Plant 


Condition 
Not operable. 
Not operable. 


Operable (staple 
Not operable. 


Not operable. 
Not operable 
Not operable. 


Not operable. 
Operable (staple 


Operable (staple 
Not operable. 
Not operable. 
Not operable. 


( perable ( staple . 


Not operable. 
Not operable. 
Not operable. 
_ Operable (yarn, 
staple). 
Vitsubishi Kasei Kogyo K. K.: 
Otake Plant Operable (staple 
Nihon Keori K. K. 
Nagoya Plant 
Visshin Boseki K. K. 
Miai Plant Not operable 
Nitchitsu Kagaku Kogvo K. K. 
Nobeoka, Viscose Operable (staple 


Not operable 


Plant. 
Nobeoka, Cupra Plant. Operable (yarn) 
Otsu Plant- Not operable. 
Nitto Kokogyo K. K.: 
Fukushima Plant Not operable. 


Fukuyama Plant 
Shimane Kagaku K. K. 
Gotsu Plant Not operable 

Teikoku Jinzo Kenshi Lf .€ 
Iwakuni Plant Operable (staple 
Mihara Plant Operable (yarn) 
Minami-Ogaki Plant__ Not operable 
Teikoku Seni K. K. 
Niigata Plant- Not operable 
Tamashima Plant Not operable. 
Tokushima Plant Operable (staple). 
Tokvo Jinken K. K.: 


Operable (staple 


Numazu Plant- Not operable. 

Yoshiwara Plant Not operable 
Toyo Boseki K. K.: 

Bofu Plant_- Not operable. 


Operable (staple). 
Not operable. 
Operable 
staple). 
Toyoda Komen Boseki K. K.: 
~ Oufu Plant_- Not operable 
Toyo Rayon Co., Lt! 
Aichi Plant 
Ehime Plant 
Shiga Plant 


Iwakuni Plant 
Katada Plant 


Tsuruga Plant (yarn, 


Not operable. 

Operable (staple). 

Operable (yarn, 
staple). 

Yeiko Sangyo K. kK. 
Maebashi Plant 
Okazaki Plant 
Uji Plant 

Note.—In most cases, but not in all, the 
name of the plant is that of the town in which 
it is located. This list is from “Rayon Indus- 
try in Japan,” by H. W. Rose. 


Not operable. 
Not operable. 
Not operable. 








Japan was self-sufficient in yarns ree 


quired for the manufacture of rayoy | 


fabric. However, the bulk of supply g 


cellulose pulp suitable for rayon yarn and | 


staple production was obtained through 
imports. The other raw materials, with 
the exception of salt, were available 
from domestic sources. 

Exports of rayon and its products pro. 
vided Japan with large credit balances 
in its international transactions. 


Military Regime’s Purposes 


The policies of the American military 
authorities are the chief determinants of 
the scope, nature, and activities of the 
Japanese postwar rayon industry, A 
plan for the revitalization of the indys. 
try has been evolved by the ocupation 
authorities. Basis considerations are 
threefold: 

(a) To rehabilitate the rayon indus. 
try to a productive capacity of 330,000, 
000 pounds, and maintain an annual 
production of 308,000,000 pounds. 

‘b) To reach eventually a domestic 
consumption goal of 1.4 pounds of fila- 
ment and 1.3 pounds of staple per capita 
per annum, and 1,750,000 pounds of 
staple a year for industrial use. 

‘c) To increase exports of rayon and 
rayon products to 69,000,090 pounds of 
filament products and 30,000,000 pounds 
of staple products per year, as a means 
of obtaining foreign exchange for the 
purchase of raw materials and food- 
stuffs. 

The industry’s potential output is con- 
ditioned by reparations removals from 
the chemical industry. SCAP’s lists of 
caustic soda and other chemical plants 
under the interim reparations programs 
‘“SCAP,”” of course, means Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers) have 
left sufficient chemical capacity to sup- 
port a synthetic industry of 330,000,000 
pounds a year. It is accepted that ac- 
tual production will, for all practical 
purposes, be somewhat below the produc- 
tion capacity of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram; and will allow for elastic adjust- 
ment to unforeseeable developments in 
the future. 

Peak consumption is expected to be 
reached after a series of consecutive de- 
velopments have occurred. In 1947-48, 
domestic use was to be held to a mini- 
mum while exports were to be expanded 
to a maximum. Since there is a more 
active export demand for filament, the 
total output was to be exported, while 
13,000,000 pounds of rayon staple were 
to be absorbed by domestic consumers 
and 1,000,000 pounds by industry. After 
the postwar economic adjustment and 
industry rehabilitation have occurred, it 
is contemplated that domestic utiliza- 
tion of filament will rise to 112,000,000 
pounds a year, or 1.4 pounds per capita 
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arns re. per year, with an industrial use of 
ft rayon 1.750,000 pounds of staple. 
Upply of "an important use for rayon staple will 
yarn and | be in mixtures with wool. All woolen 
through fabrics manufactured for domestic use 
als, With are to be at least 30 percent rayon. 
AVailable About 10 to 20 percent of the rayon staple 
allocated for domestic consumption will 
Cts Pro. pe used for this purpose. Rayon staple 
balances for industrial purposes will be utilized 
S. 


primarily in the essential industries and 
to a small extent in activities connected 





OSES with transportation. 
As of June 25, 1947, exports of filament 
military rayon and rayon staple were expected to 
nants of total 25,000,000 pounds for 1947-48; of 
S Of the this, 6,000,000 pounds were to be spun 
istry. A rayon. However, exports of rayon yarn 
P indus. from September 1945 to July 1947 totaled 
‘Upation only 4,000,000 pounds. Foreign purchas- 
Ms are ing missions indicated an interest in fila- 
ment fabrics which was expected to lead 
1 indus. to the selling of approximately 10,000,000 : ' ;' , * ae a : 
}30,000,- pounds in 1947-48, while export sales of From: H. W. Rose, ‘Rayon Industry in Japan” 
annual spun rayon fabric were estimated at Shiga plant of Toyo Rayon, Japan: Former spinning room converted to war industry. 
;. 3,000,000 pounds. These requirements 
lomestic were to be sete ONE OF EERE OEE Ae For both periods, filament rayon will For the first 8 months of 1947 Japan’s 
of fila- = eaten sci —s be 55 percent of the total output, and production of yarn was 9,320,000 pounds 
r capita BS on onthe the remainder will be rayon staple. and of staple 10,549,000 pounds—a total 
inds of oc cenigelis ane. We Telleutos eieee- Apparently, more than 54,000,000 of 19,869,000 pounds; this compared with 
tions program was put into effect for the porns of rayon will have to be produced S.A50A68 pounds el JOS Sane TESTS 
on and ) vent 1967-48. Of filament rayon pro- in 1947-48, and over 308,000,000 pounds of staple (total of 19,004,000 pounds) 
unds of ? duction, 300,000 pounds of oni nani in the future to make this allocation pos- during the first 8 months of 1946. 
pounds output, or one-third, whichever is sible. To reach these production levels, The decline in activity during Novem- 
) means greater, is to be reserved for manufactur- CE SR RG ee, magus parler mesa — — ay ee 
for the ers of fabric for export. The remainder UO TOCCREEMORAE, SRS SCNNENS SNE astute teen rman arsheeraguicsne 
1 food- is to be exported in the form of filament of coal, chemicals and cellulose pulp will pam. sarebrcentig: soda held by peeing 
vars. rom on annual production of need to be obtained. mills, restrictions on the use of electricity, 
is con- 24,000,000 pounds of rayon staple, The following table shows production neni to a lesser extent the December 
Is from 10,000,000 pounds are to be reserved for of rayon yarn, fiber, and fabric for 1946 Ca: ee peeons eareny tata 
lists of export, to be spun or woven in accord- and the first 8 months of 1947: and August 1947, is attributed to larger 
plants ance with the desires of the various pur- iatntns ccf cscensrnertices Eat 
ograms aiiedies Production Statistics In August 1947, ae filament 
upreme yarn reached a postwar peak of 1,615,- 
s) have Significant Figures Mont Yarn § Staple bn a 000 pounds, compared with a postwar 
to sup- e fabric | fabric low of 67,100 pounds in September 1945 
000,000 Statistically the rayon consumption , — and a prewar peak average monthly pro- 
hat ac- a tt allocation can be summarized 194 Prien Ay OB ag By orn duction of well over 25,000,000 pounds in 
ractical | —_*8 *ONlOWs: An ele =} sant suet van 1937. Production of rayon staple also 
oroduc- Distribution of Rayon a po eo eo i. bn reached its postwar peak of 2,089,000 
ym pro- Millions of pound May 7K2 2,114 3, 376 3, 145 pounds in August 1947, compared with a 
adjust- | oo oor] zone! seal shes postwar low of 410,280 pounds and a pre- 
ents in lten IM748 Future Hom roat et vee) Deed Panes, sae war peak average monthly production of 
| October 1,15 1, 860 6, 146 2, 592 more than 25,000,000 pounds a month in 
| to be | “mendes er sii) 178| 41496| 3701-1938. 
ive de- pementie wn rine : PPE genres In July 1947 month-end stocks of 
947-48, Industrial se — chelate net HE ssn rayon mills were 2,433,000 ds of fila- 
__ Inc _ J ‘ > 2,433, pounds of fila 
) mia a 20 10 January ™ 771 684 4, 915 1, 969 ment yarn and 2,965,000 pounds of staple, 
panded | — 10 30 + tog ae) PhP k8 against 2,272,000 pounds of filament and 
a more Potal 30 172 April 1, 084 1,140 | 5,623 | 3, 267 2,992,000 pounds of staple in June 1947. 
nt, the STAPLE FIRER ie v aR7 1 500 5. 087 : 3 At the end of August producers’ stocks 
, while Sein, fon OS on) fo | ee of rayon filament yarn were 2,527,000 
e were | Consumer 13 104 . aay rE ey pounds. Weavers’ stocks of filament 
sumers _ Industrial l 1.8 otal 9,320 | 10,549 35,058 | 18,340 y : : 
press Export: - , yarn on resigns were 3,379,000 pounds 
— Staph - 15 Source: Federation of Japanese Textile Associations as compared with 3,359,000 pounds on 
abric 1.8 July 31. 
rred, ‘ Potal 24 135.8 Of the 1946 production of filament, Prior to July 1, 1947, all production of 
mo Grand total =4 an7 8 8 690,000 pounds were produced by the viscose yarn was in 120 denier and spun 
yor viscose process and the rest by the cu- yarns were: 75 percent, 20/1, and 25 per- 
Source; A Rayon Program for Japan, June 25, 1947 prammonium process. (Continued on p. 32) 
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. ‘ en ° ° : Germany—Luther M. Cunz, c ‘ -ellulos anufac s ‘ WwW o 
Two Constr uction Projects 7 y—Luther { inz, c/o Rudolf cellulose manufacturers in a new method of Th 

_ 5 A Muller, Bahnhofstr. 6, Altenglau/Palatinate, decolorizing sulfite liquor. tir 
Planned by Rio de Janeiro wishes to contact manufacturers of thread Japan—Daiso Trading Co., Ltd., Jyonan 

ty ; (hemp and flax) used in upholstering. Building, Shiba  Imairi-cho, Minato-ky = 

The Municipality of Rio de Janeiro, Germany—Friedrich Eddelbuttel, Bur- Tokyo, desires to export imitation pearls ang te! 

Brazil, is seeking to interest American chardstrasse 22, Hamburg 1, desires to ex- pearl necklaces, and artificial flowers. lin 
construction firms in undertaking two port wood carvings. Firm states that photo- Japan—Eiko Trading Co., Ltd., 15 Hatsune. 

fi : graphs will be sent on request to interested cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
major projects: (1) A tunnel to connect buyers and importers bamboo poles and other articles, and general th 
the Catumbi and Laranjeiras districts Germany—B. Sachs & Co. G. m. b. H., Park- merchandise. sil 
of the city; and (2) leveling of San An- strasse 4, (2la) Bad Pyrmont, wish to repre- Japan—Nakatsuka Kinpakuten, Matsubara t 

j ~. . . Tk , . , 1Us 

. . : . . S rics anufac rs nh TY ) ji, )to, =sires » e} | 
tonio Hill in the center of the city, in- ent American manufacturers of machine Tominokoji, Kyoto, desires to export meta] ; 

F : : a ‘ a such as special mining equipment, Diesel leaf (gold, silver, bronze, aluminum), and in 
cluding removal of the resulting earth engines, iron- and woodworking machinery stamping foil made of metal leaf, powder, and al 
and rock to the bay. and machine tools colored powder 

While bids for the first project were Germany—George Utz, Beyerstrasse 46, Japan—Sato Sangyo Co Ltd., Foreign M 
14 Jim-Do, wishes t iterest / rics Trade artment, 12 cuban-c Shiyoda- 5 ( 
to have been opened December 3, those (14) Ulm-Do, wishes to interest American Trade Department, 12 Rokuban-cho, Chiyoda- | gC 
: : m 
for the second have not yet been invited. 
. ni 
Interested American firms should, there- eee eee a 
fore, contact Gen. Mendes de Moraes, i i ) - 
sane ; men Editor’s Note 
Mayor of Rio de Janeiro, who has re- 

~ “> ~oe . < " re 
quested the American Embassy in that The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying si 
city to bring these projects to the atten- or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade p 
tion of construction companies in the ae — been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- . 

. : quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
United States. tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, a 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the f 
New Trade Inquiries Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices L 
a ‘ 7 for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
From Germany and Japan concerning any projected business arrangement 
In publishi the fol} ; , While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
n ishing the foliowing new trade ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with ‘ 
. . a 
inquiries from Germany and Japan, the these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 9 

: a ; s Aen ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized ; 
Department of Commerce reminds read- that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ers that further information concerning ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries t 
them cannot be pri vided. and that cur- have been received However, many United State fOreign trader are proceé ding now with I 

negotiations for busine wien conditions permit.) 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are ; . 
not availabie nor obtainable at this time I iti ! 
s ume. ndex, by Commodities | 
Since all transactions are subject to 
Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections 
the regulations and controls currently 
prevailing in this country and in the oc- Alcoholic Beverages: 21, 22, 23, 32 Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 3 
; Q Brushes: 20 3,9, 19, 38 s 
cupied areas, interested United States ' . 
Bulbs and Seed: 4, 22 Musical Instrument 3 
’ ‘ : \ I 
firms should by all means acquaint Buttons: 13, 14, 17 Oils (Edible): 1 
. . ’ > alin ma harmac ; +] 7 ‘ "7 ] I ; ; 
themselves with these conditions before Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals: 1, 2, 7, 10 Pants: so 
7 32, 35 Paper: 44 ! 
nter “re nee w ce f 
— ring nto correspondence with these Chinaware and Gla bare 13, 14, 27 Plastt Product 36 ] 
firms. Detailed information on trading Clothespins: 15, 19 Radio and Communications: 35 
conditions is available from the Depart- Construction Equipment: 35 Rails and Angle Ba 11 
ment’s Office of International Trade. Diesel Engines: 7 Railway Ties: 47 
Electrical Equipment: 25 Religious Article 14, 18 
Germany—‘Agamemnon’’—Ernst_ KricKa, Foodstuffs: 3. 19. 22. 30. 32. 33. 34. 43. 45 Rubber and Rubber Product 32, 35 
Export-Import, Georg-Wilhelm-Strasse 9 Surattuse and Part Ships: 5 
(1) Berlin-Halensee, seeks agencies for tez- Hid ‘ d SI ‘ng Silverware: 32 
lide id Skit 37 si 
tile raw materials for processing in Germany pips i 13 a 7 18 Technical Information and Latest Develop- { 
Germany—Asa Glasfabrik—Inh. Fr eect tlle eee ments: 1 
Schmid, Brunnenstr. 19, Stuttgart-Bad Lamps <4. Textiles: 1, 3, 12, 27, 29, 32, 4¢ 
Cannstatt, wishes to export all kinds of Leather and Leather Goods: 27, 28 Tobacco: 42 
Bohemian glassware. Lighter Flints: 8 Toiletries: 16 
Germany—Paul Bretschneider, Dorotheen- Lumber: 47 Tools (Pneumatic, Portable) +1 
strasse 161, Hamburg 39, desires to export Machine Tools: 7 Toys: 15 
textiles, china and earthenware, household Machinery (Industrial): 3, 6, 19, 39, 40 Vaults (Safe-Deposit): 31 
goods, toys, bicycles, optical goods, and 
hardware. SE — — ae - —————_ 
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ku, desires to export woolen, rayon, and silk 
tertiles antimony ware, porcelainware, cel- 
luloid toys and other articles, stationery, 


tons, and glassware. 
gay end n Shin Nihon Shoji K. K. (New 


Japan Trading Co.), No. 8 Higashi Naka, 6- 
chome—Tsukishima, Tokyo, wishes to sell 
elain and lacquer ware for household use. 


pore 
Swedish FCCO To Sell 
German-Owned Firm 


The Foreign Capital Control Office in 
Stockholm, Sweden, has recently an- 
nounced the impending sale of 500 shares, 
having a face value of 500 crowns each, 
in Aktiebolaget Ikora, Stockholm. 
These shares reportedly represent the en- 
tire share capital of the company, and 
are owned by the German firm, Wur- 
tembergische Metallwarenfabrik, Geis- 
lingen-Steige. 

AB. Ikora was established in 1934, for 
the purpose of trading in goldsmith and 
similar manufactures. Prior to the war, 
its activities consisted mainly in retail- 
ing articles of new silver, crystal, marble, 
and clay, produced by Wirtembergische 
Metallwarenfabrik, with 
gold, silver, and ceramic goods of other 
manufacturers. Since the war, its busi- 
ness has been principally in the latter 
lines. 

The company owns two trade-marks 
registered for articles of galvanized 
silver-plated alpaca alloys: No, 49440 
SIGRID registered January 17, 1938, and 
No. 49588 CATHARINA registered Febru- 
ary 15, 1938; and four for table silver, as 
follows: No. 51888 MONICA, No. 51889 
DAGMAR, No. 51890 ELISABETH, No. 
51891 ELSA, all registered May 17, 1939. 

Its premises cover 194 square meters, 
and include a shop on the ground floor 
and storeroom in the cellar. 

Preliminary offers should be submitted 
to the FCCO, Hovslagargatan 2, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, prior to January 15, 1948. 


some sale of 


Finnish Trade Group 
Issues New Directory 


In an effort to assist foreign buyers and 
sellers to establish and develop trade con- 
nections with Finland, the Finnish For- 
eign-Trade Association (Suomen Ulko- 
maankauppaliitto) has recently issued 
its first postwar edition of the Finnish 
Foreign Trade Directory. 

This directory reportedly lists more 
than a thousand Finnish firms—both ex- 
porters and importers—which desire to 
engage in or expand already established 
foreign trade. In addition, details are 
given on Finland’s industrial and for- 
eign-trade activities, as well as on mari- 
time trade, banking, and similar topics. 
Also included is a list of Finnish Lega- 
tions and Consulates. 

American foreign traders who wish to 
obtain this directory are invited to write 


December 20. 1947 


to the Finnish Foreign Trade Associa- 
tion, E. Esplanaadikatu 18, Helsinki, 
Finland. Copies are available at a price 
of US$4. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. British East Africa—D. N. Mehta, rep- 
resenting Uganda Sugar Factory Ltd., P. O. 
Box 1, Lugazi, Uganda Protectorate; and The 
Maharana Mills Ltd., Porbandar (Kathia- 
war), India, is interested in American meth- 
ods of manufacturing cotton tertiles, rayon, 
edible oils, and caustic soda, and would like 
to visit plants in these industries. He is now 
in the United States until February 15, 1948. 
U. S. address: c/o Virchand, Panachand & 
Co., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Boston, Chicago, and cities 
on the West Coast. 

World Trade Directory Report on The Ma- 
harana Mills Ltd. being prepared. 

2. India—M. Kleinberg, representing In- 
dian Plywood Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 9 Wal- 
lace Street, Bombay, is interested in pur- 
chasing bonding resins for plywood (desires 
to contact firms interested in developing 
special resins for India’s climate on behalf 
of all Indian plywood manufacturers) and 
caustic soda. He is now in the United States 
until February 27, 1948. U.S. address: 327 
Central Park West, Apt. 12E, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and cities on West 
Coast 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 8.) 

3. Lebanon—Emile A. Rayes, representing 
Nakad Traboulsi & Co., Rue du Port, Beirut, 
is interested in purchasing flour, grain, and 
canned foods, and in obtaining agencies for 
iron and steel, industrial machinery, and cot- 
ton and rayon tertiles. He is now in the 
United States until February 15, 1948. U.S. 
address: 303 Fifth Avenue, Room 801, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

4. Netherlands—Joh Carolus Adrianus van 
Haaster, representing Gebr. Haaster, Zilker- 
weg 19, Vogelensang, is interested in export- 


ing flower bulbs to the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive December 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Mr. Pieter van Haaster, Goshen, N. Y 


Itinerary 
Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Saudi Arabia—Abdullah Bahamdein, 
representing Arabian Economy & Thrift Co., 
Ltd., Mecca, is interested in surplus vessels. 
Scheduled to arrive during December, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Saudi Arabian Legation, 
2800 Woodland Drive NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, and vari- 
ous port cities 

6. Spain—Juan Jose Guerra Gonzalez, rep- 
resenting Vidrios Belgor, S. L., Avenida Alfaro 
30, Valencia, is interested in purchasing glass 
and electric light bulb machinery for instal- 
lation in Valencia factory. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of November, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 


New York, Baltimore, Dayton, and 


c/o J. A. Medina Co., 82 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Pitts- 
burgh 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

7. Turkey—Adnan Delan, Kat 3, Sinason 
Han, Persembe Pazar, Galata, Istanbul, is 


interested in purchasing and obtaining agen- 
cies for dyestuffs, machine tools, pharma- 
ceutical products, and Diesel engines. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of December, for an 
indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o Cemil 
Conk, Commercial Counselor of Turkey, 20 
Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City 


Licensing Opportunities 


8. Denmark—N. C. Ellegaard, 23 Kloster- 
straede, Copenhagen, is interested in contact- 
ing American manufacturers of cigarette 
lighter flints made of common metals by a 
special process, whereby the use of rare 
metals, such as cerium, ordinarily used for 
lighter flints can be avoided. The firm is 
desirous of securing a license to manufacture 
flints under this method in Denmark. 

9. England—John Hunter & Sons, Airdrie, 
wishes to contact American manufacturers 
intending to produce light metal products in 
the United Kingdom, for the purpose of 
entering into arrangement for manufacture 
under license, or collaboration in production. 
Firm has available for use former aircraft 
factory at Airdrie, having floor area of 85,000 
square feet and equipped with power presses, 
drills, riveting machines, fly-presses, and 
guillotines. 


Import Opportunities 


10. Belgium—Chemical Works, S. A., 
Boechout, Antwerp, desire to export and ob- 
tain agency in United States for unlimited 
quantities of top-quality essences for the 
manufacture of soap and French perfumes. 
Firm states 400 varieties of essences are 
available. 

11. Canada—Vancouver Sales & Appraisals 
Limited, 846 Beach Avenue, Vancouver, B. C., 
offers for export 7,500 tons of steel rails (65 
pounds per yard), with matching angle bars. 
Prices quoted per net ton f. a. s. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: Rails, US$72; matching angle 
bars, US$86. Firm states that rails have not 
yet been dismantled and estimates that de- 
livery to west coast can be effected in 5 
months. 

12. Czechoslovakia—F. Hasek, Export-Im- 
port, 18a, U1, 28. rijna, Teplice-Sanov, wish 
to export $200,000 worth annually of first- 
quality handmade net goods (lacework). 
One copy of illustrated booklet and price 
list is available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Czechoslovakia—Adolf Konig, narodni 
sprava, 22, Krizova, Joblonec n/N, offer to 
sell, and seek agencies in the United States 
for, imitation jewelry, glass beads and but- 
tons, glassware, metal jewelry (tombak in 
gold or silver color) with or without stones. 
Firm states that samples are available on 
demand. 

14. Czechoslovakia—Jindrich Lammel, 30 
Koralkova, Jablonec n/N, offer to export re- 
ligious articles, costume jewelry, small glass- 
ware, glass pearls, beads, buttons, and cut 
beads. Firm states their merchandise ranges 
from the finest silver, silver and gold-plated, 
gold simili, marcasite; middle quality in 
silver-plated, gold-plated, simili, marcasite; 
and cheap quality. 

15. Czechoslovakia — Bratri Pazderove, 
Lipa/Zelechovice, near Zlin, offer to export 
any quantities of hardwood clothes pins with 
metal springs, and very good quality colored 
wooden toys. 

16. Czechoslovakia—Fr. Schnobling, 13, 
Male nam., Praha I, wish to export tooth 
paste and mouthwash known as Thymolin, 
and shampoo in cream form, in tubes, known 
as Capilaval. Firm states that goods are pro- 
duced on order from foreign customers. 
Samples available on demand. 

17. Czechoslovakia—J. F. Sick a synove, 6, 
Tr. Jana Opletala, Jablonec n/N, desire to sell 
and obtain agent in United States for first- 
class imitation jewelry, glass buttons, glass 
beads, and glass stones. Samples available 
on demand. 

18. Czechoslavakia—Sobeslav Tomes & Co., 
Jablonec n/N, P. O. B. 300, wish to sell out- 
right and to obtain United States Agents for 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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| NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Afghanistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
KABUL 


(Dated November 9, 1947) 


The recent trade agreement concluded 
by Afghanistan and the U.S. S. R. pro- 
vides for the sale by Afghanistan to the 
U.S. S. R. of 6,000 to 7,000 tons of wool, 
at an equivalent of from $400 to $570 per 
ton, and for the shipment of the follow- 
ing items to Afghanistan from the U. S. 
S.R.: (a) A total of 7,500 metric tons 
of gasoline and kerosene, at prices equiv- 
alent to $65 per metric ton for gasoline 
(without containers), and $50 per metric 
ton for kerosene (without containers) ;: 
(b) 4,000 tons of sugar (price not avail- 
able); (c) cotton cloth, at a price equiv- 
alent to 75 cents a meter (quantity not 
known); (d) galoshes, sheet iron, and 
construction materials (prices and quan- 
tities not available). 

Approximately one-third of the Afghan 
shipment of wool can be filled from wool 
which has been stored for the past 3 or 4 
years in northern Afghanistan and which, 
according to a report of the Govern- 
ment, has badly deteriorated. Afghanis- 
tan has sufficient containers to handle 
the gasoline and kerosene and plans to 
use all shipments of these products in 
northern Afghanistan to relieve the 
transportation problem resulting from 
the necessity for shipping these products 
to the northern sectors from Kabul. 

Afghanistan’s gasoline situation re- 
mained critical during the first part of 
October but eased somewhat by the end 
of the month. However, supplies of gas- 
oline remain far below actual needs. 
Truck movements continue under close 
Government supervision, and no allot- 
ments are made for private automobiles. 
The best available estimate of gasoline 
shipments from India is 100,000 gallons 
a month, compared with the Indian 
monthly quota to Afghanistan of 300,000 
gallons. 

Although food prices are reported to 
have declined 10 percent, the price of tea 
has increased by more than 100 percent, 
which is of great consequence in a coun- 
try where the basic diet is bread and 
unsweetened tea. The rise in tea prices 


is ascribed to the inability of Afghanistan 
to import during the past 3 months as 
large a quantity of tea as is normally 
required. A special tea purchasing com- 
mittee has accordingly been sent to India 
and Burma to arrange for shipments. 

Cloth and sugar are still rationed, al- 
though the sugar situation should ease 
with the arrival of supplies from the 
U. S.S.R. The Afghan Government is 
interested in obtaining sugar from the 
United States and has made inquiries 
into availabilities. 

After an unsatisfactory start in the 
early part of October, fruit exports to 
India, which constitute a_ significant 
portion of the trade between the two 
countries, increased later in the month, 
as did fruit prices in Peshawar. The 
price of fruit at Peshawar and Chaman 
had fallen off during the previous months 
because of the impossibility of moving 
fruit out of these marketing centers as a 
result of the civil strife and disrupted 
traffic in Pakistan. 

The Afghan Government has, for what 
is believed to be the first time, reversed 
its trend of establishing monopolies, by 
terminating the monopoly governing the 
importation and sale of tires, tubes, and 
motor parts. These products may now 
be imported by any merchant receiving 
permission from the Ministry of National 
Economy. 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports t Frontier Zones Greatly Facili- 
tated.—Argentine exports to frontier zones 
have been greatly facilitated by a decree is- 
sued on November 7, 1947, according to a 
report dated November 13, 1947, from the 
American Embassy at Buenos Aires. This 
decree will permit the regular exportation of 
certain quantities of most merchandise figur- 
ing in frontier trade with Bolivia and across 
other frontiers 

Export permits will be issued by the fron- 
tier customhouses, Customs ofuces, and reg- 
istered customs guards for national and na- 
tionalized merchandise, animal produce, and 
other Argentine products intended for con- 
sumption by the population in zones across 
the frontier, up to 100 Argentine pesos per 
shipment, with a limitation of one shipment 
per person per week. Each month a list of 
merchandise permitted exportation under 
these conditions will be established, with a 


monthly gross export quota for each article. 








Issuance of individual permits will be limiteg 
to the total monthly quota for each article 
Similarly, a list of merchandise prohibiteq 
exportation under these provisions wil] also 
be announced each month 

Although goods exported under the regu- 
lations of the decree are subject to interna! 
taxes which may be applicable, they are ex. 
empt from the customary export permit re. 
quirements, as well as from the requirements 
of certificates of quality otherwise applicable 
to the goods 

Naphtha in containers of any size and 
empty bags, either separately or used as 
double containers, will not be permitted ex- 
portation under the frontier customs pro- 
visions 


Austria 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. 
VIENN \ 


(Dated October 24 


S. LEGATION AT 


1947) 


According to the Federal budget which 
the Ministry of Finance of Austria pre- 
sented to the Parliament on October 
22, the 1948 expenditures and income are 
increased 75 percent over 1947 as a re- 
sult of the increased salaries for Gov- 
ernment employees and of higher prices 

The electric-power supply situation in 


Austria remained critical during Sep- 
tember and October, because of the 
severe drought which decreased the 


amount of electrical power available for 
industry, interrupted shipping on the 
Danube, and forced restrictions on the 
use of water in Vienna. 

Austria was compelled to import pe- 
troleum products from abroad because 
the amounts of petroleum products al- 
located by the Soviet authorities were 
insufficient to meet the needs of the Aus- 
trian economy. The paper industry also 
faced the possibility of a new low pro- 
duction because of the lack of wood 4s 
well as the power and fuel scarcity, but 
this was offset by an agreement with the 
association of sawmill operators under 
which the latter agreed to release a large 
amount of wood which it had been hold- 
ing in reserve. 

Austria faced still another difficulty, 
that of an insufficient supply of railroad 
cars. Not being a member of the inter- 
national freight-car agreement, it eX- 
perienced difficulty in obtaining the re- 
turn of Austrian cars from abroad and 
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many which were returned were in need 
of repair. 

The Austrian Government announced 
in October that conferences with Ru- 
mania had been carried on with regard 
to a possible trade agreement and that 
a delegation had left to negotiate agree- 
ments with Sweden and Iceland. Ne- 
gotiations are being continued in connec- 
tion with the renewal of present trade 
agreements with France and the Nether- 


lands. 


Bolivia 


In anticipation of a heavy world de- 
mand for United States goods after the 
first of the year, the Minister of Finance 
has asked for the elimination of all un- 
necessary import restrictions in order 
that the nation’s requirements may be 
met. A call has been made for the 
processing of import licenses within 48 
hours after application and for the elim- 
ination of political considerations in the 
economic field. 

Whereas such directives on the part 
of the Ministry of Finance have been 
welcomed by commerce and industry in 
general, there has been wide opposition 
to the new requirements established by 


plications for import licenses before and 
since the establishment of the new “gold” 
rate, which has resulted in almost no 
licenses being granted within the past 3 
months, has left the Import Committee 
with 7,000 applications awaiting consid- 
eration. 

Four directors of the Central Bank re- 
cently announced their simultaneous res- 
ignations, declaring that they had been 
requested to give unconditional support 
to credit and financial policies of the 
Government with which they were not in 
agreement. Apparently, the President of 
the Republic had asked for a greater de- 
gree of cooperation from the directors, 






































nail \IRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT the regulations of October 20 that im- —_ which was interpreted by the resigning 
3 Will also , LA PAZ po! ters apply for import licenses only directors as a “cease-and-desist” order 
once in each quarter, except in emer- against opposition to measures granting 
byrcbes (Dated December 5, 1947) gency cases. the National Government additional 
ey are po Two special problems were faced by The Import Committee has announced credit at the Central Bank. One director 
ermit re. ool ; 3 that licenses will be issued for imports subsequently withdrew his resignation, 
uirements the Bolivian Government in ehivevenns calling for purchases of exchange at 42.42 but the other three have been replaced. 
Applicable | The worst locust plague in the nation's bolivianos per dollar up to an average The Government’s efforts to obtain 
ws an history was euhaenantiied — peel of $2,714,000 per month and that licenses _—s more liberal credit from the Central Bank 
used as ings in the southern and eastern areas providing for exchange cover at 56.05 bo- stem from declining revenue, which, in 
nitted ex- and threatening, by its steady movement livianos per dollar, which is the new turn, are the result of a general decline, 
Oms pro- northward, to destroy the important “gold” or differential rate, will be issued principally in tin exports. The Congress 
wheat and potato crops. Forest re- up to a value of $451,000 per month. The on November 14 approved a law authoriz- 
sources also were being ravaged, and virtual cessation of the processing of ap- ing the Central Bank to grant short-term 
with the laying of eggs and the repro- 
duction process already advanced in sev- 
ION | eral areas, fear of recurring plagues m 
bi: ' grew. Committees have been organized WATER BORNE TRADE OF BALTI MORE 
by the Minister of Agriculture to coor- PORT 
dinate measures against the locusts, but JANUARY - JUNE 1947 
et which they have had little success. The Gov- 
ria pre- ernment estimated that about 300,000 THOUSANDS OF LONG TONS 
October square kilometers of territory had been 1500 
‘ome are affected. The set-back is especially . 
as a re- serious in view of recent Bolivian efforts EXPORTS 
or Gov- to stimulate agricultural production in 
r prices order to cushion somewhat the heavy VZZL IMPORTS 
ation in demand for foreign exchange. 
ng Sep- The second major development was 
of the the Government’s organized effort to 1000 
sed the enforce its sweeping economic decrees ’ 
able for of October 20, aimed at controlling more 
on the rigidly the allocation of exchange, curb- 
on the ing inflation and speculation, and stim- 
ulating industrial production. 
ort pe- As a result of the decrees of the Min- 
because } ister of Finance regulating exchange al- 
ucts al- locations and of the fact that few new 500 
es were | import permits have been granted dur- 
he Aus- ing the past 3 months, imports have de- 
try also clined and wholesale and retail trade 
yw pro- have dropped to new lows. Stocks in 
vood as many lines have been depleted and in- 
ity, but asmuch as prices are high, resistance 
rith the on the part of the public is being en- 
; under countered. On the other hand, local in- 0) 
a large dustry, particularly in textiles, cement, JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE 
n hold- { glass containers, beer and soft drinks, 
continues at peak levels and appears not 1947 47-509-B 
fficulty, to be suffering any serious shortage of 
ailroad raw materials. Except in well-stocked Epitor’s NoTE: Above is the correct version of the chart which appeared on page 4 of our 
. inter- enterprises or where domestic raw ma- Fort.” Nii tena anche; Sievan Qquunei4 her b0th-ad Van *haaei eel aed ane eae 
it ex- — a entirely, this situation can- the process of graphic representation and the preparation of the cut, sua tenance 
the re- not continue and will reflect eventually inadvertently obscured. The ‘5’ for example, should have read “500... The above 
ad and the temporary halting of imports. revised chart gives the correct portrayal 
Veekly December 20. 1947 9 
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credit to the National Government up to 
20 percent of anticipated budgetary re- 
ceipts. The 20 percent figure represents 
an increase over that contained in the 
law of December 20, 1945, which author- 
ized short-term credit up to 8 percent of 
anticipated governmental receipts. The 
latest law thus has increased the original 
credit two and one-half times. 

Developments in the labor field were 
relatively quiet. The Uncia-Macha- 
camarca Railroad dispute, the outstand- 
ing threat to a general strike, was settled 
early in December through an arbitral 
award granting the workers an increase 
in salaries and freezing the prices on cer- 
tain prime necessities. 

Livestock diseases continued serious. 
Rabies, hog cholera, and hoof-and-mouth 
disease remained uncontrolled. The 
United States-Bolivian Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station was advanced by the 
Bolivian Ministry of Agriculture’s acqui- 
sition of 100 hectares of land in the Santa 
Cruz area for use for experimentation in 
tropical and semitropical crops. A gov- 
ernmental decree of November 15 per- 
mitted producers of cinchona bark and 
quinine sulfate to retain a percentage of 
the foreign exchange derived from the 
exportation of their products with which 
to import such items as machinery, tools, 
and articles of prime necessity. The 
measure is aimed at stimulating Bolivian 
production and export of those products. 

José Manuel Del Carpio has been 
selected as Director of the new Civil Aero- 
nautic Authority, which was transferred 
recently from the Ministry of National 
Defense to the Ministry of Public Works 
and Communications. The Government 
approved the itinerary between Santiago 
and La Paz that Linea Aérea Nacional of 
Chile plans to follow when it commences 
its international transport service be- 
tween the two countries, expected to be 
in December. 

A modern radiotelegraph station was 
completed and placed in operation at 
Yacuiba. Plans were under way for the 
installation of an automatic telephone 
system in the city of Sucre. 

Construction of several buildings and 
of additions to several industrial plants 
were nearly completed despite the con- 
tinued shortage of structural steel items, 
and the local cement plant stepped up 
production in anticipation of still greater 
demands when projects to be paid for 
from the Argentine loan are selected and 
started. 

Progress continued on the Santa Cruz- 
Cochabamba Highway, but differences 
between the contractors and the Bolivian 
Development Corporation regarding re- 
negotiation of a new contract are slowing 
up this important project. 

No definite action has been taken yet 
on the part of Bolivia to implement the 
Argentine-Bolivian Commerce Agree- 
ment which was placed in force on Octo- 


10 


ber 23. Studies are being made, however, 
by the National Economic Council, of the 
organization of the corporations to direct 
the spending of the moneys to be re- 
ceived; the selection of items which will 
continue to be subject to import duties; 
and the procedure under which each 
country will purchase from the other its 
needs as stipulated in the treaty. On the 
basis of these studies the Council will 
make recommendations to the Cabinet 
for the implementation of these projects. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible Oils: Import Duties Combined into 
a Single Increased Rate; Exports of Edible Oil 
Nuts and Seeds Restricted.—The import 
duties levied on edible oils entering Bolivia 
have been combined into a single increased 
rate of duty by Supreme decree No. 918 of 
October 18, 1947, according to a report from 
the American Embassy at La Paz 

The import duty now applicable to edible 
oils in general, in whatever container, is fixed 
at 3 bolivianos per gross kilogram, with a 
100 percent of duty surcharge, replacing the 
former rates of 2 percent ad valorem with 
a 40 percent of duty surcharge for the oils 
when in containers of wood or metal, and 
0.20 boliviano per gross kilogram with a 40 
percent surcharge for those in other con- 
tainers 

This measure was taken to protect the 
growing domestic edible-oil industry in 
Bolivia from foreign competition. 

The decree also restricts the exportation 
of chestnuts, peanuts, linseed, sunflower 
seed, and spurge seed to the surpluses left 
over once the needs of the Bolivian oil 
processors are taken care of 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Regulations Affecting Foreign Exchange 
Covering Nonpriority Goods.—Additional reg- 
ulations have been issued by the Brazilian 
exchange authorities, affecting foreign ex- 
change covering fourth-category 
priority) goods, according to an airgram re- 
ceived from the American Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro (For an explanation of the Bra- 
zilian priority schedule for the granting of 
exchange, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 5 and July 12, 1947; for the most recently 
issued list of commodities included in the 
first category, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 2, 1947 

The Embassy reported that on November 
20 the Brazilian exchange banks had just 
been informed by the exchange control au- 
thority that in the future applications will 
not be accepted for foreign exchange cover- 
ing the importation of fourth-category goods 
until the importer submits “a full set of doc- 
uments”, including customs clearance papers 
and in no case prior to the maturity of the 
draft (sight drafts are considered as ma- 
tured). Heretofore, although exchange could 
not be closed before such goods had been 
cleared through the customs, applications for 
exchange could be filed in advance of cus- 
toms clearance provided the importer signed 
a “termo de responsabilidade” or bond guar- 
anteeing that, within a stated period of time 
he would deliver to the exchange authorities 
a copy of the customs clearance papers. 

Another feature of the new instruction is 
that importers are specifically authorized to 
make the deposit provided for by Instruction 
No. 28 of June 21, 1947, in advance of filing 


(non- 














an application for exchange. The new regu. 
lation thus affords foreign exporters less as. P 
surance that applications for exchange Will 
be promptly filed. (Instruction No. 28, re. 
ported in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jul 
12, provided for the deposit by Brazilian im. 
porters of the equivalent in cruzeiros to the 
credit of foreign payees when foreign ey. 
change is not immediately available for the lc 
payment of export drafts presented for Col. 








lection. Under this instruction, the applica. 

tion for exchange was filed automatically by p 

Brazilian importers at the time deposit Was 2: 

made. ) V U 
The Embassy also stated that the new regu. 

lations obviously will result in some further 

delay in obtaining exchange for the payment 

of fourth-category goods In normal Cases n 

this probably will not be serious because 0 

goods usually are cleared in about a week. ‘ 

but if they should be held in customs be. F 

cause of dispute over tariff classification op , 

for other reasons, the filing of the applica. ( 


tion for exchange will be correspondingly I 
delayed The new system eliminating the ] 
automatic filing by an importer of an appli. 
cation for exchange at the time deposit was 

made appears to add a slight element of risk 
from the viewpoint of the foreign exporter | 


particularly if he does business with unknowy 
firms 
Tax on Remittances Abroad  Reestab. 


lished According to a telegram received 
from the American Embassy at Rio de Ja. 
neiro, the 5 percent tax on foreign exchange 
remittances was reestablished, with certain 
exceptions, by law No. 156 of November 27 
The corrected text of the law, published in 
the Diario Oficial of December 6, provides that 
the tax shall become effective January 1 
1948 

The new law reestablishes the 5 percent 
tax on foreign exchange remittances which 
Was previously imposed by decree-law No 
1349 of June 29, 1939, and repealed by decree- 
law No. 9025 of February 27, 1946. (Decree- 
law No. 9025 established a 3 percent impost 
on remittances which was incorporated in 

te *his was repealed by de- 

cree-law No. 9522 . «iy 26, 1946.) The fol- 
lowing types of transactions are exempted 
from the tax 

(1) Service of Federal, State, and muni- 
cipal external debts 

2) Service of private reign investments 
within the terms of decree-law No. 9025 of 
February 27, 1946 (This law provided for 
remittances which in respect any 1 year 
may not exceed 8 percent of the registered 
capital, plus capital remittances equivalent to 
20 percent of the registered capital. Any 
additional interest, profits, and dividends | 
may be remitted in 20 percent installments {| 


the exchange ra 


annually } 
(3) Foodstufl designated as of prime | 
necessity by the President (the list Is not 


yet available) 

(4) Fuels, lubricants, newsprint, and paper 
for books, if imported duty-free r 

(5) Diplomatic and consular remittances, 
provided the Brazilian Foreign Office cert , 
fies that the countries to which such remit- 
tances are made grant reciprocal exemption 

(6) Duly authorized interbank exchange 
transactions 

Infractions of the law art 


penalty amounting to 20 percent of the 


subject to a 


value of the transaction | 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Income-Tax Changes.—According to 4 
telegram dated November 30, from the 
American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, the 
Brazilian income-tax law (decree-law 
No. 5844 of September 23, 1943) has been 
revised by law No. 154 of November 25, 
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published in the Diario Oficial on No- 
vember 28 and effective January 1, 1948. 

The Embassy reports that many of the 
income-tax rates were raised substan - 
tially but that increased deductions and 
exemptions provide some relief to the 
lower-income groups. (The Brazilian 
individual income tax is applicable to 
persons with an annual income of over 
24,000 cruzeiros—approxmately $1,200 
U.S. currency.) 

Changes in business taxes include: 

(1) The tax on juridical entities, for- 
merly 8 percent, iS as follows: 10 percent 
on incomes up to 100,000 cruzeiros; 12 
percent on incomes between 100,000 and 
500,000 cruzeiros; 15 percent on incomes 
over 500,000 cruzeiros. Exceptions are 
public-service firms earning not over 12 
percent on invested sapital, which pay 8 
percent; and civil societies, exclusively 
professional (doctors, lawyers, and the 
like), capitalized at less than 100,000 
cruzeiros, which pay 3 percent. 

(2) The new law repeals decree-law 
No. 6224 of January 24, 1944, the former 
excess profits tax law, which for the 
years 1946 and 1947 had been substi- 
tuted by decree-law No. 9159 of April 10, 
1946. 

(3) The tax assessed at the source on 
earnings of persons or firms domiciled 
abroad is increased from 10 to 15 per- 
cent. However, exemption is granted 
any such funds which are invested in the 
expansion of industrial equipment in 
Brazil. 

(4) The tax assessed at the source on 
non-Government bearer securities is in- 
creased from 8 to 15 percent. 

(5) The tax on 30 percent of the earn- 
ings of foreign motion-picture films is 
increased from 10 to 20 percent. 

(6) Losses incurred in one year are 
chargeable to the earnings of the three 
following years. 

(7) Sums resulting from the revalua- 
tion of assets are made taxable, provid- 
ing they do not represent restoration of 
capital. If a compensatory reserve ac- 
count is set up, the tax applies only 
after 4 years. 

The due date of the first income-tax 
payment annually was advanced from 
August 1 to July 1, but discounts of 5, 
3, and 1 percent were authorized for pay- 
ment in January, February, and March, 
respectively. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Geneva Trade Agreement.—As a part of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
which was signed at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
October 30, 1947, there was concluded an 
agreement between Burma and the other 
contracting parties, including the United 
States, which provides for a reduction or 
binding of import tariff rates or duty-free 
entry on a number of items involved in 
trade between the United States and Burma. 


December 20, 1947 


Burma’s concessions on a total of 40 tariff 
items or subitems apply to products which 
accounted for $1,113,000 or 41 percent of 
Burma’s imports from the United States in 
1938-39. The types of concessions were as 
follows: Import duties were reduced on 8 
items; rates on 17 items were bound against 
increase; duty-free treatment was main- 
tained for 5; on 10 items Burma agreed to 
reduce or eliminate the margin of prefer- 
ence on imports originating in the United 
Kingdom, the British colonies, or India and 
Pakistan. 

Among the concessions which benefit the 
United States was the binding of the rate, 
together with a reduction of the margin of 
preference granted the United Kingdom and 
India, on condensed and preserved milk; 
binding the rate on milk foods; and the re- 
duction of the margin of preference applying 
to the United Kingdom, British colonies, and 
India, on canned or bottled fruits and 
vegetables. 

The most important items in terms of 
value, in which the United States is inter- 
ested, are lubricating oil and mining ma- 
chinery. On lubricating oil, the United 
Kingdom preference was eliminated; rates 
on other mineral oils were bound against 
increase, as was the 10 percent ad valorem 
duty on mining machinery. The total value 
of lubricating oil and mining machinery im- 
ported from the United States in 1938-39 
was about 2,000,000 rupees, or apprcximately 
$720,000. 

Some of the other concessions were the 
binding of the duty of 30 percent ad valorem 
on various kinds of chemicals, drugs, and 
medicines, and of duty-free treatment of 
quinine sulfate and bisulfate; the reduction 
of the duty on hand-pumps from 35 percent 
ad valorem to 20 percent; the reduction of 
the rate on refrigerating machinery from 40 
percent ad valorem to 25 percent; and the 
binding of duty-free treatment of various 
types of agricultural implements. 

United States Concessions: Of the $365,000 
representing total United States imports 
from Burma in 1939, products amounting 
to $74,000 are the subject of the United 
States tariff concessions affecting Burma. Of 
the latter, products accounting for $58,000 
in the 1939 trade were assured continued 
duty-free entry; products accounting for 
$16,000 were dutiable items on which con- 
cessions were granted, as follows: The rates 
of duty on items valued at $3,000 were bound, 
and on the remaining dutiable items rates 
were reduced. 

Some United States concessions affecting 
trade with Burma are the following: Reduc- 
tion of the duty on cutch extract from 15 
percent ad valorem to 714 percent; binding 
of duty-free status on paraffin and paraffin 
wax, skeletons, teak, and natural rubber; re- 
duction of the duty on natural pearls, emer- 
alds and semiprecious stones (cut but not 
set) from 10 percent ad valorem to 5 per- 
cent; reduction of the duty on zinc ores 
and concentrates from 1% cents to three- 
fourths of a cent per pound of zinc content, 
and of the duty on tungsten ores and con- 
centrates from 50 cents to 38 cents per pound 
of tungsten 

The effective date of the new tariff ratco 
will be announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. (For further details with regard 
to the general provisions of the Agreement, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Novem- 
ber 8, 15, 22, and 29, 1947.) 

Export-Control Regulations.—Recent ex- 
port-control regulations of the government 
of Burma include the following which may 
be of interest to United States importers: 

(a) General permission has been granted 
for any person to dispatch by post, without 
limit, precious or semiprecious stones or 
jewelry other than articles made wholly or 
mainly of gold, provided the postal packet 


is accompanied by a certificate from an 
authorized dealer in foreign exchange. (The 
certification requirement relates presumably 
to the exchange-control regulation govern- 
ing the disposition of foreign exchange by 
the exporter.) 

(b) General permission has been granted 
for any person to take out of Burma precious 
or semiprecious stones or jewelry other than 
articles made wholly or mainly of gold, up 
to 3,300 rupees in value, 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Timber Export Controls Revised.—More 
softwood lumber from the Eastern Provinces 
of Canada will be available for export to the 
United States as a result of changes in the 
export-control system announced on Decem- 
ber 1, 1947. Although the 1947 free-export 
quota from Ontario, Quebec, and the Mari- 
time Provinces of 290,000,000 feet will remain 
the same in 1948, the largest share will no 
longer be reserved for the United Kingdom 
but may be shipped to any other foreign 
market. This will mean more income for the 
Canadian producer, as the chief potential 
market is the United States where prices are 
higher than in the United Kingdom. 

For 1948 also, the Government will con- 
tinue its policy of granting “export credits” 
on the basis of shipments made to the do- 
mestic markets. Under this arrangement, a 
shipper selling a quantity of lumber in 
Canada gets the right to export a certain per- 
centage of that footage. In the East, the 
percentage averages about 50 percent. 

It is reported that the change in the export 
policy was made because the United King- 
dom’s dollar shortage had caused delay in 
receiving orders from that country. 

As soon as reports of softwood production 
in eastern Canada for 1948 are available, con- 
sideration will be given to increasing the 
over-all free-export quota set for 1948. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Geneva Trade Agreement.—As a part of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
which was signed at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
October 30, 1947, there was concluded an 
agreement between Ceylon and the other 
contracting parties, including the United 
States, which provides for a reduction or 
binding of import tariff rates or duty-free 
entry on a number of items involved in 
trade between the United States and Cey- 
lon. 

Ceylon’s concessions covering a total of 
83 import tariff items or subitems apply to 
products which accounted for $939,000 or 48 
percent of Ceylon’s imports from the United 
States in 1939. The corresponding figures 
for 1946 are $2,947,000 or 23 percent of im- 
ports from the United States in that year. 

Of the total concessions granted by Cey- 
lon, amounting to 2,856,000 rupees in terms 
of the value of such products in 1939 trade, 
rates were reduced on items valued at 961,000 
rupees; existing rates were bound on items 
valued at 421,000 rupees; duty-free treat- 
ment was maintained on items valued at 
58,000 rupees; and there was a reduction in 
the margin of preference only on one item 
valued at 1,416,000 rupees, although margins 
of preference on some other products were 
reduced as a corollary of a reduction in the 
rates of duty. The one item involved in this 
instance is unmanufactured tobacco, which 
is normally Ceylon’s most important item 
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received from the United States. The Agree- 
ment provided that with regard to unmanu- 
factured tobacco the margin of preference 
should not exceed 2.25 rupees per pound. 

Some of the concessions made by Ceylon 
are as follows: The duty on fresh apples was 
reduced from 20 percent ad valorem to 15 
percent for the period from September 1 to 
March 31, and the same reduction was made 
on fresh grapes imported from June 1 to 
January 31. On other fresh fruits imported 
between November 1 and June 30, the duty 
was reduced from 25 percent to 20 percent. 
The rate on dried fruits, except dates, cur- 
rants, and raisins, was reduced from 30 per- 
cent to 25 percent, and on canned fruits from 
35 percent to 30 percent. The duty on pre- 
pared cereal foods was reduced from 25 per- 
cent to 20 percent, and on canned fish trom 
20 percent to 15 percent. Milk foods and 
prepared and condensed milk were assured 
continued duty-free treatment. 

The duty on various implements and tools, 
agricultural machinery, cranes and hoists, 
and pumping machinery was reduced from 
25 percent to 20 percent; on transformers and 
electric motors, from 20 percent to 15 percent; 
on photographic instruments and apparatus, 
from 40 percent to 35 percent; on radios and 
refrigerators, from 30 percent to 271, percent; 
and on typewriters, from 20 percent to 1714 
percent. The duty on patent medicines, one 
of the principal United States exports to 
Ceylon, was bound at 15 percent. 

The Ceylon concessions, according to the 
text of the Agreement, are subject to change 
as later developments may demand. The 
clause which qualifies these concessions is as 
follows: “The offers contained in this sched- 
ule represent the concessions which Ceylon 
is prepared to grant as part of a mutually 
advantageous agreement. The Government 
of Ceylon reserves the right to modify or 
withdraw any or all the concessions offered, 
in the light of the results of future nego- 
tiations, or of any circumstances affecting 
its attitude to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade.” 

Details concerning the effectuation of the 
Trade Agreement will be published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 

United States Concessions: Of the $21,- 
066,000 representing total United States 
imports from Ceylon in 1939, products ac- 
counting for $20,788,000 are the subject of 
United States tariff concessions affecting 
Ceylon. Of the latter, prcducts accounting 
for $20,626,000 in the 1939 trade were assured 
continued duty-free entry; products account- 
ing for $162,000 were dutiable items on which 
concessions were granted, as follows: The 
rates on items valued at $119,000 were bound, 
and on the remaining dutiable items were 
reduced. 

The principal United States concessions 
affecting Ceylon export products were: A re- 
duction of the duties on desiccated coconut 
from 314 cents to 134 cents per pound; on 
coconut oil, from 2 cents to 1 cent per pound; 
and on natural pearls, emeralds, and semi- 
precious stones from 10 percent to 5 percent; 
continuation of the duty-free status of nat- 
ural rubber, tea, coir fiber and yarn, crude 
papain, copra, palm nuts, cinnamon oil, citro- 
nella oil, cinnamon and chips, cardamon seed, 
and satinwood; the binding of the 5 percent 
duty on amorphous graphite; and the reduc- 
tion of the duty on crystalline lump, chip, 
and dust graphite from 15 percent to 71, 
percent. 

With the exception of coconut products, in 
which the Republic of the Philippines domi- 
nates the United States market, Ceylon’s 
exports of the commodities listed above are 
significant in United States imports in these 
categories. For example, Ceylon has been the 
principal supplier to the United States of coir 
fiber, crude papain, cinnamon, satinwood, 
and crystalline lump, chip, and dust graphite 
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(For further details with regard to the gen- 
eral provisions of the Agreement, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 8, 15, 22, 
and 29, 1947.) 

New Import Restrictions Announced —Et- 
fective September 19, 1947, the Government 
of Ceylon canceled licenses issued prior to 
August 22, 1947, on 52 classes of imports from 
outside the sterling group, although provi- 
sion was made for the revalidation of such 
licenses to permit shipment from the sup- 
plying country on or before October 31, 1947 
This step appears to be one of several meas- 
ures taken since August 22, 1947, presaging 
the promulgation of a new import control 
program. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of September 27 and October 18, 1947.) 

Details of the new control will be an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as 
soon as they are available. The list of 52 
items mentioned above is being sent to all 
Field Offices of the Department of Commerce. 








World Bank’s Mission To Chile To 
Study Matters Relating To Loan 


Application 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development announced December 5 that 
it is sending a mission to Chile to make eco- 
nomic and technical studies relative to the 
Chilean loan application. The mission, which 
is headed by Gilbert H. Clee, Chief of the 
Western Latin-American Division of the Loan 


Department, is going to Chile in response to 
an invitation extended by the Corporacién Fo- 
mento de la Produccién with the approval of 
the Chilean Government. Fomento is a Gov 


ernment-owned corporation engaged in the eco 
nomic development of Chile. Mr. Clee will be 
accompanied by Jacques Torfs, economist of 
the Bank, and R. Ducci of the Fomento Cor 
poration. They plan to leave Washington by 


plane on December 6 and will remain in Chile 
for several weeks. 

It is contemplated that two independent engi- 
neers from the United States, experts in the 
specific fields of forest industries and electri 
fication, will join the mission in Chile and sub 
mit their findings to the Bank officials. 

Chile’s loan application relates to financing 
hydroelectric development, forest industries, 
railway electrification, transportation facilities, 
and port mechanization. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated December 3 








1947) 


Special taxes imposed during the sec- 
ond half of 1947 under the Emergency 
Financing Law of October 31 are to be 
extended through 1948 by a proposed law 
to be submitted to the Congress by the 
Minister of Finance, according to press 
reports. Such an extension would be for 
the purpose of obtaining revenue to cover 
the 2,400,000,000-peso (‘the official rate 
of the peso is $0.032258 U. S. currency) 
budgetary deficit forseen for 1948. In 
the latter part of November, the Chilean 
Congress passed a salary increase law 
for Government employees, involving an 
additional annual expenditures of about 
700,000,000 pesos. 





Control over foreign exchange cop. 
tinued to be rigid, with few exceptions. 
Gasoline and other petroleum products 
received the foreign exchange necessary 
for payment of current imports, but 
many items of varying degrees of essen. 
tiality layin Chilean customhouses await. 
ing dollars. Examples of articles particy. 
larly hard hit by the foreign-exchange 
shortage were motion-picture films, ang 
books and magazines. Dollars originally 
assigned to these categories had to be 
diverted to more important products, ae. 
cording to the National Foreign Trade 
Council. 

Private statistical forecasts and in- 
formal declarations of the Minister of 
Economy and Commerce indicate an yn. 
favorable balance of payments for 1947 
of between $80,000,000 and $100,000,009. 
With the outlook for 1948 no better— 
and probably worse—Chile was in the 
market for foreign loans to tide it over 
the industrialization period, after which 
it hoped to achieve a more favorable 
balance of payments. In addition to an 
application for a $40,000,000 loan from 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the executive 
branch developed renewed interest in the 
long-postponed Chile-Argentina Eco- 
nomic and Financial Agreement, signed 
at Buenos Aires on December 13, 1946. It 
appeared possible, in the early days of 
December, that a revised draft of that 
treaty might pass the Chilean Congress. 
The treaty was submitted to the Con- 
gress on December 2, 1947. 

Visible exports during the first 9 
months of 1947 were valued at $190,000,- 
000. Visible imports during the same 
period were valued at about $205,009,000 
(consisting of recorded imports of $189,- 
000,000 and of unrecorded imports of 
wheat and vegetable oils from Argentina 
valued at about $16,000,000). Thus, 
Chile’s cumulative unfavorable mer- 
chandise trade balance for 1947 rose 
from about $7,000,000 at the end of 
August to about $15,000,000 by the end 
of September. Recorded official imports 
during September 1947 were valued at 
119,700,000 gold pesos ‘the gold peso is 
equivalent to $0.20597 U. S. currency). 


Governmental measures to. prevent 
credit expansion resulted in_ business 
claims of credit restriction during the 


latter part of November. Consequently, 
the Minister of Finance stated that he 
would issue more rapidly the pesos au- 
thorized by the revaluation of the old 
gold reserve. The effects of this cur- 
rency issue were not apparent in the 
first few days of December 

Ordinary revenues of the Government 
totaled 4,847,000,000 pesos during Jan- 
uary—September 1947, compared with 
3,688,000,000 pesos during the comparable 
period of 1946. This increase of nearly 
one-third took place prior to the collec- 
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Tame cost-of-living index rose to 700 in 
September 1947, compared with 691 in 
August, thus continuing the leveling-off 
trend which had begun several months 
earlier. The daily average wage paid in 
selected industries was at 80 pesos in Sep- 
tember 1947, compared with 80 in August 
and 79 in July. The industrial-produc- 
tion index declined from 211 in August 
to 208 in September 1947, but was 9 points 
above the September 1946 index of 199. 

In order to increase the supply of meat, 
and to save official foreign exchange, the 
importation of Argentine cattle was de- 
clared free of duty during November and 
December, and imports were authorized 
to be paid with private funds (in other 
words, at the free-market rate). 

There were no serious walk-outs during 
November. Conferences between labor 
leaders and Government officials con- 
cerning demands of railroad workers for 
a 40-peso daily wage increase did not re- 
sult in agreement. The Minister of 
Finance told railroad workers that State 
railways would have a deficit of 400,000,- 
000 pesos during 1948 and that railroad 
personnel were among the best paid in 
the country. The President promised 
that traditional end-of-year bonuses 
would be paid, and he appointed a special 
commission to study the railway wage 
structure. 

A 41-day strike of brewery workers in 
Santiago ended on November 4, with the 
acceptance by union leaders of recom- 
mendations of a conciliation commission 
previously accepted by the brewery. 
Wage increases of approximately 30 per- 
cent were granted. Strikes in other 
breweries in Chile were settled earlier 
on a similar basis. Attempts of union 
leaders to form a nation-wide committee 
of labor leaders in the brewery industry 
and to carry on industry-wide bargain- 
ing failed. 

There was a definite increase in min- 
eral production during November, fol- 
lowing the recent labor difficulties. The 
output of all mines now is very favorable 
as a result of measures taken by the 
Chilean Government. In one section in 
the nitrate field three shifts formerly 
were producing approximately 24,000 
tons whereas at the present time two 
shifts alone are producing more than 
23,500 tons. Copper and coal produc- 
tion also have registered increases. 

The Fomento Corporation announced 
that petroleum drilling would begin soon 
in the Magallanes area on a new struc- 
ture known as Sporas Point. This struc- 
ture is located approximately 7 kilo- 
meters northeast of the Springhill field 
on the northernmost tip of Tierra del 
Fuego. The No. 9 and No. 10 wells in 
the Springhill field have been completed 
Successfully; No. 11 is being drilled at 
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the present time, and No. 12 will be 
spudded in during the next few days. 

In keeping with the present agricul- 
tural policy of setting incentive prices for 
the growers for the purpose of increas- 
ing self-sufficiency in some products— 
thereby saving badly needed foreign ex- 
change—and to encourage an exportable 
surplus of other crops, the price of barley, 
oats, beans for local consumption, pota- 
toes, and sunflower seed, was increased 
recently by official decree. At the same 
time, official prices were removed for ex- 
port-type beans, peas, lentils, and chick- 
peas. Quota restrictions on exports of 
these products likewise were lifted. 

Growing conditions in general con- 
tinue very favorable for Chilean crops, 
and indications are that production in 
most cases will exceed that of last sea- 
son; the outlook for wheat is especially 
good. The last of the 120,000-metric- 
ton wheat purchase from Argentina has 
arrived at a Chilean port, and present 
stocks are considered sufficient until the 
new crop is harvested. Rice plantings 
are expected to somewhat exceed those 
of last year—32,189 hectares—and out- 
put probably will be sufficient to permit 
substantial exports. Shipments abroad 
from the poor 1946-47 crop were pro- 
hibited, whereas 1946 exports were 
valued at nearly $8,000,000. 

Department stores reported a brisk 
pick-up in business during November. 
Daily sales were up about 15 percent and 
value per sale up about 8 percent over the 
September-October averages. Sales vol- 
ume was on a par with November of last 
year and peso value slightly better. The 
largest increases in November sales were 
made in women’s and children’s ready- 
to-wear sections and were attributed 
largely to an increased supply of new 
summer wear from the factories. A sub- 
stantial improvement in the sale of 
household ware is reported. 

The November report shows a slight 
increase over October sales of drygoods 
stores. Sales volume and value are re- 
ported as being under those of November 
1946. Stocks of the cheaper grades of 
domestic fabrics are exhausted. Cloth- 
ing factories, employee’s cooperative 
stores, and textile-mill retail outlets 
were given delivery preference in the 
production and distribution control of 
the Government. Stocks of imported 
fabrics are very low; no releases could 
be obtained from the customhouse be- 
cause of the exchange shortage. 

Meat markets report that November 
was the worst month in years—sales 
were 55 percent under normal owing to 
the shortage of beef. Most markets 
could get deliveries of beef only twice a 
week and these were short rations. The 
supply of veal and mutton also decreased, 
deliveries fell off about 15 percent, as 
compared with October deliveries. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal Tempo- 
rarily Exempted From Payment of Import 
Duties and Other Charges.—Anthracite and 
bituminous coal have been exempted from 
payment of import duties and other charges 
for a 3-year period, effective retroactively 
from December 1, 1945, by decree-law No. 
8919 of November 11, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 25. 

[For announcement of previous exemption 
accorded bituminous coal see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 13, 1943.] 

Import-Sales-Tax Increase Reextended for 
a 2-Year Period.—The increase in the Chilean 
tax on imports, production, and sales of mer- 
chandise up to 8 percent which is assessed 
on the duty-paid value of imported mer- 
chandise as provided by law No. 7750 for a 
2-year period from January 7, 1944, and since 
extended to January 7, 1948, has once again 
been extended for 2 years by law No. 8920 
of November 11, 1947, effective from its date 
of publication in the Diario Oficial of No- 
vember 25, 1947. 

[For announcement of the provisions of 
law No. 7750 see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 19, 1944.] 

Tin-Plate Containers: Declared Articles of 
Prime Necessity and Import Duty Tempo- 
rarily Reduced.—Tin-plate containers have 
been declared articles of prime necessity in 
Chile and the import duty has been reduced 
from 3 to 1.50 gold pesos per gross kilogram 
by Executive decree No. 4978 of November 11, 
1947, effective from publication in the Diario 
Oficial on November 24, 1947, to December 31, 
1947. 

[For previous announcement of temporary 
reduction for tin-plate containers see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 15, 1946.] 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tires and Tubes: Import License Require- 
ments.—Cuban Ministry of Commerce Reso- 
lution No. 1521, dated November 28, 1947, 
which became effective upon publication on 
December 1, 1947, provides that licenses must 
be obtained for imports of tires and tubes 
for motor vehicles. The licensing regula- 
tions will remain in effect for a period of 6 
months or until the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade is effective in Cuba. Tires 
and tubes in transit to Cuba before the 
effective date of the resolution will not be 
subject to the licensing restrictions. It is 
further provided that importations of tires 
and tubes of the types and sizes nct manu- 
factured in Cuba will be freely authorized. 

The decree fails to state the basis upon 
which import licenses will be granted but 
refers in the introductory paragraphs to 
plans for the establishment of a quota sys- 
tem for imports on tires and tubes, the 
studies for which have not been completed. 
The resolution explains that the immediate 
adoption of measures restricting imports 
were necessary because of excessive imports 
of tires and tubes in the last 10 months far 
in excess of national requirements. It is 
understood that imports will be permitted 
in normal volume. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Mineral Oils: Import Duties Greatly 
Increased.—Effective October 1, 1947, import 
duties in France on refined and certain heavy 
mineral oils have been greatly increased by 
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an order of September 25, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of September 28, ac- 
cording to a report from the American Em- 
bassy, Paris, October 6, 1947. 

The new minimum rates, applying to im- 
ports from the United States, are (former 
rates in parentheses) : 

Refined oils, in francs per 100 liters, on 
importation, 570 (180); on removal from con- 
trolled refineries, 559 (170.10); 

Heavy oils (other than lubricating oils for 
clock- or watch-makers’ work, and the like, 
put up in small containers of up to 250 
grams (net) of oil), in francs per 100 kilo- 
grams net weight: Purified, known as vase- 
line or paraffin oils, water-white type, on im- 
portation, 580 (193.50); on removal from 
controlled refineries, 540 (157.05). 

The new rates are not subject to the 10 
percent reduction provided for in the decree 
of February 24, 1947, as this reduction was 
taken into account when the duties were 
fixed. 

(The decree of February 24, 1947, which 
applied a reduction of 10 percent to prices, 
generally, in France provided specifically 
that the total of specific consumption duties, 
milling taxes, customs duties on petroleum 
products, and specific customs duties on 
colonial products would be reduced by 10 
percent from the level of rates in force on 
January 1, 1947.) 


General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Shipments From U. S. Permitted by 
Air Ezxpress.—Effective immediately, the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announces that the pro- 
visions of the general export license for send- 
ing gift parcels by mail is extended to permit 
similar shipments by air express, according 
to Current Export Bulletin No. 426 of Novem- 
ber 19, 1947, with the following modification: 
The maximum weight of each gift parcel sent 
by air express under this general license 
must not exceed 22 pounds. The Office of 
International Trade places no restriction on 
the size, for example, the length and girth, 
of parcels sent by air express. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 24, 
section II, part I, title L, item 1, page 23, is 
amended accordingly. 

Exporters should note that, in each gift 
parcel sent under this general license by 
parcel post or air express, the combined total 
value of all butter, other edible fats and oils, 
and soap must not exceed $5; and the com- 
bined total value of streptomycin, quinine 
sulfate, and quinine hydrochloride must not 
exceed $5. 

When a gift parcel is presented for mail- 
ing or for shipment by air express, the words 
“Gift Parcel” must be written on the ad- 
dressee side of the package. Not more than 
one gift parcel per week may be sent by the 
same sender to the same addressee 

(The provisions of Current Export Bulletin 
No. 426 relating to gift shipments by air 
express are not applicable to Germany. Even 
though Germany has been placed in Country 
Group K by Current Export Bulletin No. 424 
of October 27, 1947, importation of gift par- 
cels into Germany is permissible under gen- 
eral license only through the international 
mails. Importation of gift parcels by other 
means, such as air express, is subject to 
import licensing by the respective occupa- 
tion authorities.) 





In the first quarter of 1947, New Zea- 
land’s imports of sulfur from the United 
States were valued at NZ£43,379. 
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Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


French Franc Made Legal Tender in the 
Saar.—Effective November 20, 1947, the 
French franc was made the legal means of 
exchange in the Saar, Germany, according 
to a proclamation released on November 16, 
1947, by the French Military Government. 
The Saar mark will be converted to the 
French franc at an exchange rate of 20 
francs per mark. Prices and wages in the 
Saar will be adjusted to those prevailing in 
France. 


Tariffs and Trade Conti ols 


Trade Between the Saar and France Duty- 
Free.—Trade between the Saar area of Ger- 
many and France is duty-free under the 
terms of a French Military Government or- 
dinance, according to a report dated Novem- 
ber 24, 1947, from the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany (U. S.) 

Trade between the Saar and the rest cf 
Germany, however, will be carried out under 
a goods exchange program in which Ger- 
many will pay in marks and Saar agencies in 
francs. 

German Businessmen in US-UK Zones 
Permitted to Travel Abroad.—In the interest 
of promoting export sales and restoring nor- 
mal commercial trade practices, increasing 
emphasis will be placed on encouraging and 
facilitating the travel of German business- 
men abroad, according to an announcement 
of the Joint Export-Import Agency (US-UK) 
in Germany, dated October 3, 1947. 

Travel abroad by German businessmen in 
the Bizonal Area must be sponsored by the 
branch office of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency having jurisdiction in the State in 
which the businessmen are located. Such 
travel may be authorized under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

(a) When the expenses of the German 
traveler are to be borne by a firm (or firms) 
or Government agency in the country to be 
visited. In these cases the branch office 
will require the applicant to produce a state- 
ment in writing from the foreign sponsor 
undertaking to defray all expenses incurred 
up to the time of the traveler’s return to 
Germany. 

(b) When the travel expenses are to be 
paid from exporter’s bonus funds accruing 
to the German exporter. (See FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY issue of September 20, 1947, p 
14, for description of the Export Incentive 
Plan.) 

(c) When the branch office considers the 
travel sufficiently important to the economic 
objectives of Military Government to war- 
rant the expenditure of funds of the Joint 
Export-Import Agency 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Germans Authorized to Act as Business 
Agents of Foreign Firms.—German indi- 
viduals or firms in the Combined US-UK 
Zones may now represent foreign busi- 
ness, according to an announcement by 
the Joint Export-Import Agency (US- 
UK) dated November 23, 1947. 

The German agent will be authorized 
to conclude export and import contracts 
in the interest of his foreign firm and to 
recommend market possibilities. Con- 
tracts between foreign firms and Ger- 
man agents will be treated as regular 
export contracts and are subject to ap- 


proval by the branch office of the Joint 
Export-Import Agency in the area Where 
the representative is located. 

Contracts between foreign firms and 
German agents may be signed for 1 year, 
German agents may be paid on a com. 
mission or regular salary basis, using g 
special rate of 30 cents per mark. 

New Legislation for Restitution of 
Identifiable Property Located in Western 
Germany.—Military Government Law 
No. 59, an internal law providing for the 
restitution of identifiable property which 
was taken from its rightful owners dur. 
ing the period from January 30, 1933 
to May 8, 1945, for reasons of race, relig- 
ion, nationality, ideology, or politica] Op- 
position to National Socialism, was an. 
nounced on November 10, 1947, by the 
Departments of State and Army and the 
Office of Military Government for Ger. 
many (United States). This law pro. 
vides for the return of property at pres. 
ent located in the United States Zone 
of Occupation, including Bremen, but not 
including property located in the United 
States Sector of Berlin. Restitution of 
property located in Berlin requires fur. 
ther legislation. 

Claims for restitution under Law No, 
59 must be filed with the Zentralan- 
meldeamt (Central Filing Agency), Bad 
Nauheim, Germany, on or before De- 
cember 31, 1948. Claimants who are not 
residents of Germany should nominate 
in the claim for restitution a person 
within Germany to receive, as the agent 
of the claimant, service of all papers 
and notices made pursuant to the Law. 

Property recovered under the Law will 
be subject to the same laws and regula- 
tions as other property of the same 
category. For example, property owned 
by absentee owners will remain blocked 
and may be removed from Germany only 
by special permission of the military 
authorities. Amounts due claimants Will 
be paid in marks and no remittance 
thereof outside Germany or conversion 
into another currency will be possible 
until foreign exchange is generally avail- 
able for such purposes. 

The texts of Law No. 59 and of Regu- 
lation No. 1 issued pursuant thereto, 
specifying the exact manner in which 
claims for property located in the United 
States Zone must be filed, are available 
in the European Division, Areas Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Property located in the British Zone of 
Occupation is subject to General Order 
No. 10 of the British Military Govern- 
ment, dated October 20, 1947. Under 
General Order No. 10, all identifiable 
property having at the date of transfer 
a total value of more than 1,000 reichs- 
marks which, during the period January 
30, 1933, to May 8, 1945, was confiscated 
or removed from the ownership, posses- 
sion, or custody of any person by reason 
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of his race, nationality, religion, or po- 
litical opinions, is subject to restitution. 
Claims for property located In the British 
Zone must be filed on or before December 
31, 1948, on Form MGAF’/C with the 
Zentralamt fuer Vermoegensverwaltung 
(Britische Zone), Bad Nenndorf, Land 
Niedersachsen, Germany. Form 
MGAF/C may be obtained in the 
United States from British Consulates. 

The text of General Order No. 10 and 
a copy of Form MGAF’C, on which 
claims must be filed for property located 
in the British Zone, are available in the 
European Division, Areas Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

A decree providing for the restitution 
of property located in the French Zone 
was signed by the French Military Gov- 
ernor during the week ended November 
12, according to a report from Baden- 
Baden reprinted by the Information 
Control Division of the Office of Military 
Government for Germany (United 
States). Information regarding the 
filing of claims under this decree will be 
published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
upon its receipt here. j 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods for Which Import Licenses Will Not 
Be Issued—The Hungarian Foreign Trade 
Board announced on November 1, 1947, that 
a number of agricultural products and many 
industrial goods are not desired for impor- 
tation into Hungary and that hereafter im- 
port licenses probably will not be issued for 
them unless they are included in current 
trade agreements 

(Information as to the specific products 
on this list may be obtained from the Field 
Offices of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
or from the European Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


India and Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transshipments Between Countries.—The 
partition of India on August 15, 1947, has led 
to widespread transfers of people and firms 
between the newly created dominions of 
India and Pakistan. Some of these firms 
had on order goods from the United States 
which were shipped before a change of ad- 
dress was reported. As a result, the firms 
have sought to have the goods transshipped 
from the ports of Karachi, Pakistan, to Bom- 
bay, India, and vice versa. It is understood 
that the Governments of India and Pakistan 
permit transshipment after payment of im- 
port duty. A second payment of duty is not 
required. 

The provincial government of Sind (Pakis- 
tan) prohibits the exportation of certain 
“essential” products, while the government 
of Bombay Province, India, imposes a sim- 
ilar commodity control whereby a few com- 
modities, including agricultural tractors, 
may be requisitioned for local use, even 
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though they may have been consigned to 
another Province. 

Exports of Long-Staple Cotton Banned.— 
The exportation from India to all destina- 
tions including Pakistan of cotton staple 
thirteen-sixteenths of an inch and longer, 
has been banned, according to an announce- 
ment by the Government of India. The ex- 
portation of shorter-staple cotton will con- 
tinue to be permitted freely. 

Imports of Precious Stones Permitted — 
A limited quantity of uncut diamonds, pre- 
cious stones, unpolished pearls, and rough 
synthetic stones (now on the “prohibited” 
list) may now be imported into India for the 
specific purpose of being cut, polished, or 
finished in India and then reexported. 


ran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas Increased.—Import quotas 
of permitted goods for the year ending March 
20, 1948, may be increased up to 1,000,000,000 
rials, by a decree of September 29, 1947, by 
the Iranian Council of Ministers, according 
to a dispatch dated October 17 from the 
American Embassy, Tehran. The original 
amount allocated for imports in this period 
was 4,240,715,000 rials. (1 rial=about $0.03.) 

Quota increases totaling 193,000,000 rials 
already have been announced on the follow- 
ing items: Agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery, 150,000,000 rials; writing paper, en- 
velopes, and the like, 25,000,000 rials; type- 
writer ribbons, pencils, pens, and other such 
equipment, 3,000,000 rials; windowpanes and 
glassware, 15,000,000 rials. 


Italy 
/ 
Exchange and Finance 


$100,000,000 Earmarked for Italy in Janu- 
ary 1947 Exceeded.——On December 4, the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington authorized a credit of $4,625,- 
000 for the Italian handicraft industry. 

Credits extended to Italian industries from 
August 1947 to date have totaled $101,925,000, 
distributed as follows: 

(a) $23,000,000 (Fiat, $10,000,000; Mon- 
tecatini, $9,000,000; and Pirelli, $4,000,- 
000) in August 1947. 

(b) $5,800,000 (four Italian shipbuild- 
ing companies, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 11, 1947) in October 
1947. 

(c) $32,000,000 (9 chemical companies, 
$3,210,000; 5 rubber concerns, $1,410,000; 
14 electromechanical firms, $8,030,000; 
and 13 medium-size metallurgical com- 
panies, $19,350,000) in October 1947. 

(d) $22,000,000 (small industrial con- 
cerns—chemical, $4,000,000; rubber, $2,- 
000,000; electromechanical, %6,000,000, 
and metallurgical and mechanical, $10,- 
000,000) in October 1947. 

(e) $14,500,000 (Italian iron and steel 
mills) in October 1947. 

(f) $4,625,000 in December 1947 (see 
first paragraph). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Spirits: Import Surtar Decreased and Fis- 
cal Tax Reestablished.—The internal manu- 
facturing tax in Italy on spirits (ethyl alco- 
hol) and the corresponding import surtax 
have been reduced from 45,000 lire to 30,000 
lire per anhydrous hectoliter at 15.56° C., by 
a decree of October 14, 1947, published in the 


Gazzetta Ufficiale of October 21, and effective 
on the following day. 

This same rate of 30,000 lire applies also 
to methyl, propyl, and isopropyl alcohols. 

The decree also provides for the reestab- 
lishment of the fiscal tax on alcohols of the 
first category, or considered such for fiscal 
purposes, at the following rates (per hecto- 
liter): For alcohols from sorghum, 23,000 
lire; other, 25,000 lire. 

It establishes a special fiscal tax for de- 
natured alcohols or alcohols intended for 
uses admitted for denatured alcohols—both 
of which continue to be exempt from the 
manufacturing tax and import surtax—at 
the following rates (per hectoliter): For 
alcohols of the first category or considered 
such for fiscal purposes, (a) from sorghum, 
4,000 lire, and (b) other, 5,000 lire. 

For spirits used in the vinegar industry, 
the internal manufacturing tax and import 
surtax are reduced as follows (per hecto- 
liter): For spirits of the first category, 8,000 
lire, and 7,400 lire for those of the second 
category. 

The fiscal tax on spirits of the first cate- 
gory used in the vinegar industry is charged 
at the same rates provided in the third and 
fourth paragraphs above. 

Trade and Payment Agreement With Por- 
tugal Efective—A new trade and payment 
agreement between Italy and Portugal was 
signed at Lisbon on October 14, 1947, to be 
effective from that date to October 13, 1948, 
according to I.C.E. Bulletin of October 29, 
1947. 

This agreement provides for the continu- 
ance in effect of those parts of the treaty 
of commerce and navigation of August 4, 
1934, not in contradiction with it, and de- 
nounces, with effect from January 1, 1948, 
the payment agreement of December 21, 1936, 
and subsequent agreements of December 19, 
1939. 

It provides for payment in freely trans- 
ferable United States dollars for specified 
goods within quantity or value limits, for 
which the contracting governments engage 
to grant export licenses for a period of 1 
year. r 

Portuguese exports to Italy are to include: 
Fish oils; kaolin; gums and resins; sardines, 
salted, pressed, and in brine; tunny and 
sardines in oil; coffee and cocoa; beans; co- 
conut oil; beeswax; sisal; wolfram ore; tin; 
turpentine; copal; rosin; and crude glycerin. 

Italian exports to Portugal are to include: 
Silk yarns; mercury; machine tools; agri- 
cultural machines; printing machinery; in- 
dustrial sewing machines; typewriters and 
cash registers; pumps; electric generators 
and motors; electric storage batteries and 
condensers; radio-electric apparatus; ma- 
chines and apparatus, not otherwise speci- 
fied; implements and instruments for arts, 
trades, and agriculture; passenger cars and 
trucks; talc; essential oils and essences; 
inorganic and organic chemical products; 
zine and iron oxides; citric acid; dyeing and 
tanning materials; metallic organic syn- 
thetic colors; varnishes and enamels; cigar- 
ette paper; sensitized plates and films; and 
staves for casks. 


Korea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Gift-Parcel Service —The weight 
limit of gift parcels addressed for delivery 
in Korea was increased, effective November 
20, 1947, from 11 pounds to 22 pounds, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the 
United States Post Office Department. The 
rate of postage is 14 cents a pound. 
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Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 


(Dated November 29, 1947) 


October and November witnessed de- 
velopments of major importance in 
Mexico’s foreign-trade policy. On Octo- 
ber 15 the transitional period of grace 
for imports suspended by the July 11 
decree expired, and issuance of import 
permits under that law ceased. A fur- 
ther month was given to permit holders 
to get their goods across the border (ater 
extended for an indefinite time by a Cus- 
toms Circular published on November 
17). 

During the 3-month period up to 
October 15 comparatively large quan- 
tities of merchandise accumulated at the 
American border as the Import Control 
Commission found itself swamped with 
applications for permits which it was 
unable to grant promptly, pending ex- 
amination of documents or consideration 
of the facts in each case. Evidently 
many such studies were only completed 
and permits issued in the last weeks of 
the grace period, and heavy imports of 
the goods thus freed resulted in October. 
Total imports for the month shot up to 
nearly 277,000,000 pesos in value, com- 
pared with only 214,000,000 pesos in Sep- 
tember. It was the first reversal since 
May of the downward trend in value of 
imports. This rise coincided with the 
lowest export figure of the year, barely 
158,000,000 pesos—resulting in another 
heavy “adverse” trade position for the 
month. 

Prior to this reversal, recent statistics 
had been somewhat encouraging, al- 
though total operations in the first 9 
months of the year showed a record high 
“adverse” trade balance of 832,000,000 
pesos compared with 726,000,000 for the 
entire year 1946. 

In view of October’s record, and taking 
into account another grace period before 
a wholly revised (mostly upward) Cus- 
toms Tariff, enacted November 13 to be- 
come effective 30 days later, goes into 
effect, it is now practically certain that 
the excess of imports over exports will 
represent more than 1,000,000,000 pesos 
for the year. 

On November 13, Mexico rewrote its 
import tariff law in order ‘‘to afford an 
adequate margin of protection” to agri- 
culture and industry. (See p. 16 of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 22, 
1847.) Government claimed that stead- 
ily advancing prices since about 1940 had 
vitiated its tariff schedules, which were 
on an almost exclusively specific duty 
basis. The revision of rates was de- 
signed to recover at least the former de- 
gree of protection for the country’s in- 
dustry. Collateral benefits, it was hoped, 
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would be felt in larger total import rev- 
enues and reduced drain on foreign- 
exchange reserves. 

The new tariff law, affecting several 
thousand classifications, uses an almost 
universally combined formula of specific 
plus ad valorem rates. A few, very few, 
items came out with a lower net duty. 
Ad valorem additions range from 1 per- 
cent to 100 percent, the last named cor- 
responding to a group of half a dozen 
narcotics classifications, and antiques 











U. S.-Mexican Provisional Agree- 
ment Modifying Schedule I of 
the Trade Agreement 


Pending a more definitive revision of Sched 
ule I of the trade agreement between the United 
States and Mexico signed December 23, 1942, 
the Government of Mexico has decided upon 
the immediate provisional conversion of the 
specific rates of duty on products imported 
into Mexico enumerated in that Schedule to 
ad valorem or compound rates at levels equiva 
lent to those prevailing in 1942. 

The new duties, which were promulgated by 
a decree published Monday, December 15, in 
the Diario Oficial (Official Gazette), become 
effective 5 days thereafter, but the Government 
of Mexico has given assurance that the existing 
rates of duty will be applicable to all ship- 
ments actually en route from points within the 
United States to Mexico on the date of pub- 
lication. 

The United States has consented to this 
action in recognition of the acute need of the 
Government of Mexico to correct the imbal- 
ance in its trade relations with the United 
States and to afford a more reasonable measure 
of protection for Mexican industries until such 
time as the negotiations for a more definitive 
Schedule I mentioned above can be concluded. 

Those negotiations will be undertaken im 
mediately following the termination of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Em 
ployment now in session at Habana, and will 
he conducted pursuant to the Trade Agree 
ments Act and in accordance with the pro- 
cedures established thereunder. The custom 
ary public notice of intention to 
will be issued, and interested parties will be 
invited to submit views to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information in writing and orally 
at public hearings. The contemplated nego 
tiations will include, for the present, changes 
in Schedule IT only. 


negotiate 








and other “objets d’art.”” Trade Agree- 
ment (Schedule I) items were not af- 
fected by the new law. The new tariff 
became effective December 13, 1947. 

An official Resolution pulished on No- 
vember 4 sets up a Commission of Com- 
mercial Interchange and Bilateral Cred- 
its to study and work out a program of 
renewed trade relations between Mexico 
and other (chiefly European) countries. 
Credits mutually extended would be set- 
tled in goods (barter) when normal] fi- 
nancial procedures do not seem feasible. 

Another important change in Mexico’s 
foreign-trade policy was accomplished 
when the export “aforo” tax, created in 
1938, was abolished by decree dated No- 
vember 18 and published on the 27th of 
the same month. At the same time the 


schedule of Mexican export duties Was 
completely revised. Both measures he. 
come effective as of January 1, 1948. 

Besides repealing the export aforo tax 
many export duties (present Mexican 
laws provide for both taxes and duties 
on exports) are also abolished. New ex. 
port duties are to be placed ona combineg 
specific and ad valorem basis, as was 
done in the case of the recently revised 
import tariff. Many articles will pay only 
a 5 percent ad valorem rate, in addition, 
of course, to the reduced specific one 
Ten percent appears to be the maximum 
for the ad valorem side of the combined 
duties. ‘(See below.) This latest step 
is designed to stimulate exports, and help 
to relieve exchange scarcities in Mexico, 

Business in general was spotty in Oc. 
tober and November. At the same time 
inventories were quite heavy and, judg. 
ing by import statistics, were being added 
to. Tourist trade was at a seasonal low 
ebb at some of the border points and in 
Mexico City. An exception was the lower 
Rio Grande region, which reported in- 
creasing numbers of ‘winter visitors” and 
favorable economic conditions resulting 
from an abundant cotton harvest and 
petroleum drilling activities. 

Cost of living continues to be high, and 
the Wholesale Index for Mexico City rose 
to 303.5 (1929100) in October, up from 
298.2 in September 

Local industry was stimulated in many 
lines by the effects of the July decree 
prohibiting the entry of a number of lux- 
ury items. However, the cotton-cloth 
and shoemaking businesses were greatly 
slowed down by waning purchasing 
power, due in part to high prices and 
partly to failing markets abroad. Con- 
struction activities were still handi- 
capped by high prices and scarcities of 
materials. 

Prices on agricultural products were 
favorable to growers. Corn is generally 
selling at better than 500 pesos per 
metric ton, and opening sales of cotton 
from the new 35,000—bale crop in Chi- 
huahua were 1,100 pesos per metric ton. 

Labor conditions were stable during 
November, although growing complaint 
was heard from workers who are feeling 
the high living costs as some unemploy- 
ment resulted from reduced industrial 
activity. There were no serious over-all 
problems of unemployment, and the de- 
mand for Mexican workers in the United 
States, estimated at from 50,000 to 
100,000, will absorb much of any pros- 
pective slack in industry 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Changed on Certatn 
Items.—The official valuations for applica- 
tion of the 12 percent export tax in Mexico 
have been changed on certain items as pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of November 15, 
1947 (corrected November 17, 1947), and éf- 
fective November 20, 1947. The new valua- 
tions, in Mexican pesos per gross kilogram, 
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unless otherwise specified, are as follows 
(former valuations in parentheses) : 


Frac | 


Description Valuation 
tion 
13-00 | Meat of large species of live- 
stock I nat 
Dressed meat No tax (1.33) 
Meat, not specified No tax (2). 
15-92 Animal wax, not specified 6 28 (no tax) 
15-93 Beeswax ; 6.28 (no tax.) 
21-09 Fresh vegetables, not specified_| 0 32 (0.15). 
91-55 Cucumbers 0.15 (0.09) 
91-56 | Tomatoes, fresh 0.71 (0.60) 
25-10 Copra paste. . per gross ton 358 (306) 
oF, 11 Sesame paste do 455 (360) 
oF, 12 Cottonseed cake—livestock 
= feed do 442 (348) 
15-13 Peanut cake do 405 (312). 
5-14 Linseed cake do 396 (324) 
25-91 Cottonseed meal do 442 (348) 
25-96 Peanut meal do 405 (312). 
25-97 Linseed meal do 396 (324). 
28-72 Sarsaparilla root 3.16 (3.20 
41-04 Crude petroleum, with density s 
over 0.96 per cubie meter_| 45.78 (45.11 
41-10 Diesel oil and fuel oil do 51.51 (50.44) 
41-11 Gas—oil do 62.66 (61.74). 
41-12 Gasoline, crude do 87.11 (86.18). 
49-21 Paraffin 0.94 (1.70). 
60-20 Fruit candies and similar : 
pastes | No tax (1.45). 
60-21 Jellies and marmalades No tax (1.25) 
60-23 Cactus-fruit candy No tax (0.75) 
60-24 Candies filled or covered with 
chocolate preparations or 
pure chocolate, even when 
they contain fruits or when 
packed in boxes containing 
other kinds of candies No tax (5 
60-25 Candies having milk base No tax (2.50 
60-26 Candies in form of caramels, 
hard candy or lozenges No tax (1.05 
60-27 Fruits crystallized with sugar No tax (1.60) 
60-29 Candies of all kinds, not speci- ‘ 
fied No tax (1.60 
70-10 Glass or crystal containers 
weighing up to 400 grams 
each 0.28 (0.42 
70-11 Glass or crystal containers, 
weighing more than 400 but 
not more than 1,000 grams 
each 0.28 (0.42 
70-12 Glass or crystal containers 
weighing more than 1,000 
grams each 0.28 (0.42 
7-14 Glass or crystal table or kitch 
enwure 0.28 (0.42 
70-15 Glass or crystal ornamental 
pieces 0. 28 (0.49 
70-19 Glass or crystal ware of any 
form not specified 0.28 (0.42 


&{-29 Articles not specified of tin, 
lead, antimony, zine and 
their alloys 0.37 (0.625 
Lead seals 0.625 (0.625) 


New Export-Duty Schedule Enacted.—By 
a decree published as the second section of 
its Diario Oficial of November 27, 1947, effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, Mexico abolished its 
12-percent tax on official valuations of ex- 
ports, in effect since the autumn of 1938, 
and substituted an entirely new schedule of 
export duties in place of this 12-percent 
tax and of the export-duty schedule in effect 
since mid-1939. Slightly more than half 
of the items listed in the new export-duty 
schedule are exempt from duty. The majority 
of the remaining items are dutiable on an 
ad valorem basis, which in most cases is 
moderate; other duties are specific; and a 
third group are compound, i. e., composed 
both of specific and ad valorem rates. 

Ad valorem rates are applicable to the 
market price of the goods, as declared in 
the commercial invoice, or to official prices 
that will be fixed by the Ministry of Finance 
in consultation with the Mexican Tariff Com- 
mission. When the invoice price is lower 
than the official price, the rate will be assessed 
on the higher price. When fixed, official 
prices will be published in the Diario Oficial, 
to become effective as indicated upon publi- 
cation. In every case, the effective date 
must be later than the date of publication. 
Rules for the fixing of official prices will be 
announced by Executive Decree. 

Copies of the decree embodying the new 
export-duty schedule have been sent by the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City to all 
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Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce and will be available for consultation 
in such offices, and in the American Republics 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Packaged Food, Pharmaceuticals and Allied 
Products: Appointment of Representatives 
for Registration.—According to a report of 
November 13, 1947, from the U. S. Embassy at 
Mexico City, application for the registration 
required in Mexico for sale of packaged food, 
pharmaceutical, drug, and cosmetic products 
to the public is generally made by the im- 
porter and distributor as agent of the United 
States manufacturer. His authority to make 
the application is in the form of a power of 
attorney. 

Where products involve chemical or bio- 
logical formulas, the Mexican Public Health 
Department insists that the applicant be an 
attorney or a chemist. In this connection, 
the most practical method to be followed by 
United States firms is to authorize the Mexi- 
can distributing agency or individual, if he is 
not qualified as an attorney or a chemist, to 
appoint an attorney or a chemist with a 
liinited power of attorney to make the appli- 
cation for registration, without authority to 
make any changes in the formula or in adver- 
tising material (which must also be ap- 
proved) except with previous written consent 
by the manufacturer. ‘ 

(Detailed requirements of the registration 
procedure for pharmaceuticals and related 
products are contained in Industrial Refer- 
ence Service Report No. 8, volume 3, part 2, 
entitled “Mexico: Pharmaceutical Regula- 
tions,” dated April 1945, and available at the 
price of 5 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any field office 
of the Department of Commerce.) 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Foreign Investment: Statement by 
President of Interdepartmental Control 
Commission.—According to a report of 
November 12, 1947, from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City, all Mex- 
ico City newspapers carried an article on 
October 31, 1947, quoting the President 
of the Interdepartmental Commission to 
Coordinate Control of Foreign Invest- 
ment, to the effect that Mexican law 
does not necessarily require in all cases 
that Mexicans participate to the extent 
of 51 percent of the capital of enterprises 
in which there is foreign investment. 

The creation of this Commission was 
announced on page 16 of FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for August 9, 1947, in 
which it was pointed out that no change 
in any of the laws affecting foreign in- 
vestment was effected by the resolution 
creating the Commission. 

As indicated in the Department of 
Commerce International Reference Serv- 
ice report—Establishing a Business in 
Mexico, volume 3, No. 51, November 
1946—the Mexican Ministry of Foreign 
Relations has the power to determine 
whether Mexican capital participation is 
to be required and the proportion of 
participation where it is required. 

The Commission is conducting studies 
to determine whether any change is nec- 
essary in the policy of the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations requiring a majority 
of 51 percent Mexican capital in the 


following classes of enterprise: Radio 
broadcasting; motion-picture produc- 
tion, distribution, and exhibition; air 
transportation operating solely within 
Mexican territory; urban and interurban 
transportation; fish culture and fishing; 
carbonated drinks and all its branches; 
and editing of books and periodicals. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


The reaction of the financial and eco- 
nomic crisis in Great Britain on New 
Zealand affairs has overshadowed do- 
mestic events in importance. Recom- 
mendations made by the National Aid- 
to-Britain Conference, representing most 
national organizations will have wide- 
spread repercussions on the New Zealand 
economy if carried out. These include: 
Reducing dollar purchases to bare mini- 
mum essentials; increasing the film-hire 
tax on dollar films from 25 to 40 percent: 
limiting remittances for dollar films to 
NZ£300,000 per annum (present yearly 
average NZ£400,000) ; voluntarily reduc- 
ing gasoline and tobacco consumption by 
10 percent; drastically reducing dollar 
imports of paper, books, and periodicals. 
Other recommendations include in- 
creased production of primary and sec- 
ondary products; faster turn-around of 
ships and increased efficiency in internal 
transport. 

The recommended import restrictions 
will virtually put consumers in New Zea- 
land on a par with British consumers 
with respect to dollar goods and sterling 
goods capable of earning hard curren- 
cies. United States trade with New Zea- 
land will be adversely affected if certain 
proposals are put into operation. The 
estimated value of imports from all 
sources during the first 9 months of 1947 
was NZ£82,860,000 and imports from the 
United States during that period were 
estimated at NZ£16,000,000 or 19.3 per- 
cent of the total. It is estimated that the 
value of imports during September ex- 
ceeded NZ£10,000,000 as compared with 
imports of NZ£7,397,000 in September 
1946. Although the expansion in the 
value of both exports and imports was 
attributed in part to increased world 
prices, the physical volume of imports 
also increased. 

The 1948 Import Licensing Schedule 
was suspended shortly after its release 
in August and all applications for dollar 
licenses were referred to the Customs 
Office in Wellington for review. The 
Minister of Customs announced that 
every effort would be made to allot dol- 
lar exchange for licenses covering goods 
for which contracts had been signed and 
for goods in transit or ready for ship- 
ment. Other licenses would be sus- 
pended or approved only on the basis 
of essentiality of the goods involved. All 
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goods covered by 1947 licenses must reach 
New Zealand territorial waters by mid- 
night December 31, according to cus- 
toms officials. Goods arriving subse- 
quently will have to be covered by 1948 
import licenses or returned to the 
shippers. 


Raw MATERIALS NEEDED 


Manufacturers have expressed con- 
cern over the import restrictions, inas- 
much as New Zealand manufacturing 
industries depend for their prosperity 
upon the continuity of supply of raw 
materials, many of which at present must 
be imported from the United States. 

Industrial metals have been in very 
short supply. Available supplies of steel, 
pig iron, lead, and lead oxide were less 
than half of the requirements. The en- 
gineering, metals, building, battery man- 
ufacturing, and precast concrete indus- 
tries were affected by the shortage. 
Supplies arriving late in August from 
Australia offered some relief. Chemi- 
cals, particularly sodium derivatives for 
the glass-making industry, soap indus- 
try, and freezing works, continued in 
short supply and strong efforts were 
made to obtain immediate shipments 
from the United States. 

Although the power supply has im- 
proved slightly, generating facilities are 
insufficient to satisfy the growing de- 
mand, and control of consumption con- 
tinues in Most areas. Conditions indi- 
cate that there will be a power shortage 
until 1949. The Government has sent 
representatives to the United States and 
Canada to obtain generating plant equip- 
ment suitable to New Zealand’s require- 
ments. 

There are 12 manufacturing or assem- 
bling units engaged in producing domes- 
tic refrigerators, and 10 firms make do- 
mestic washing machines. Output in 
1946 was hampered by shortages of ma- 
terials, but it is estimated that 10,000 
domestic refrigerators and 15,000 wash- 
ing machines will be produced during 
1947. 


SHORTAGES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


A decline in construction is attributed 
to shortages of building materials and 
labor. The Commissioner of Works 
stated that the supply of practically all 
building materials, such as cement, 
bricks, timber, steel, enamel baths, and 
sanitary earthenware, would fall substan- 
tially below requirements during 1947-48. 
There is an immediate shortage of 2,000,- 
000 square yards of asbestos-cement 
products and 18,000 tons of corrugated 
steel. During the year ended March 31, 
1947, 2,595 state-owned houses were com- 
pleted, as compared with 2,985 during 
1946. 

Cost oF LIvING RISES 


Prices have risen substantially since 
July and are expected to climb further, 


owing to increased labor and other costs 
and the removal of subsidies. The cost of 
stabilization (subsidies) is estimated at 
NZ£13,459,000 compared with NZ£14,500,- 
000 last year. Subsidies were removed on 
fresh fruit, meat, oatmeal, sugar, im- 
ported leaf tobacco, transport fares and 
freights, and fertilizers. It was estimated 
that the annual value of subsidies can- 
celed would total NZ£12,436,700. Subsidy 
payments will continue on bread, butter, 
milk, tea, eggs, and coal. 

Anticipating future pressure on prices, 
the Government, late in September, in- 
troduced a Price Control Bill which per- 
petuates Government authority to fix 
maximum and minimum prices. Price 
fixing heretofore has been exercised un- 
der wartime emergency regulations. 

Guaranteed prices of both meat and 
dairy produce for the 1947-48 season were 
raised to compensate farmers for in- 
creased costs of labor, freight, materials, 
and, especially, chemical fertilizers on 
which subsidies have been removed. 

AGRICULTURE 

The Dairy Products Marketing Com- 
mission recently established by law an- 
nounced that the basic guaranteed price 
for butterfat is to be increased by 4.2 to 
25.9 pence a pound in the 1947-48 sea- 
son. The Commission is now negotiating 
export prices with the United Kingdom. 
Meat producers will not ask for increased 
prices under the British Bulk Food Con- 
tracts in the 1947-48 season. 

Prices paid to farmers by the Govern- 
ment for meat next season will average 
8142 percent higher than for the past 
season, and the farmers will receive ap- 
proximately NZ£2,000,000. Beef killings 
this season reached a record high of 
250,000 carcasses, and there are pros- 
pects for even greater output next 
season. 

Wool production during the 1946-47 
season totaled 1,060,608 bales—914,936 
greasy and 145,672 slipe and scoured. A 
total of 900,251 bales of greasy wool was 
sold at an average price of 17.83 pence 
a pound compared with 849,531 bales at 
an average price of 13.88 pence in the 
preceding season. The gross value of 
sales was NZ£22,096,203, an increase of 
NZ£5,205,063 over last year. 


FINANCE 


The budget for the fiscal year which 
began April 1 was presented to Parlia- 
ment on August 23. The estimated re- 
ceipts are NZ£108,860,000 and expendi- 
tures NZ£105,516,000; these figures com- 
pare with actual receipts of NZ£108,294,- 
000 and expenditures of NZ£103,683,000 
in the preceding year. 

Revenue from taxation is estimated at 
NZ£89,710,000 compared with NZ£90,- 
715,000 last year. The 33% percent 
tax on low-level unearned income was 


removed, constituting the only tax re, 
duction for the year. 

Debt redemption constitutes a sub. 
stantial drain on New Zealand’s Sterling 
funds. As of March 31, 1947, the public 
debt amounted to NZ£634,751,000. This 
was reduced on September 15 by the 
payment of NZ£8,242,330 of which 
NZ£150,000 was domiciled in London, 
NZ£82,300 in Australia, and the re. 
mainder in New Zealand. In addition, g 
NZ£14,000,000, 442 percent, London debt 
was due for redemption on November 1, 
1947. 

The sterling balance held by the Re. 
serve Bank of New Zealand fell from 
NZ£90,000,000 in August to NZ£77,890,99) 
on October 1, owing largely to increases 
in purchases from the United Kingdom. 


COAL 


In view of the dollar shortage, no coal] 
will be imported from the United States 
after current contracts are filled. During 
1946 coal production was 2,793,870 tons. 
or 39,706 tons less than in 1945. Im. 
ported coal, chiefly from the United 
States, amounted to 27,185 tons during 
1946. Inthe first 5 months of 1947, 36,500 
tons were imported. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Reserve Bank of New Zealand, in 
September, issued an order to agents of 
oversea transportation companies and 
traveling agencies, not to accept payment 
in New Zealand currency for fares or 
other overSea traveling expenses from 
travelers without the surrender of a cer- 
tificate of approval issued by the Bank. 
This order may reSult in reduced passen- 
ger traffic between New Zealand and the 
United States via American-owned air 
lines if the new procedure is used to re- 
strict dollar expenditures. 

Interisland and trans-Tasman ship- 
ping shortages continued with no pros- 
pects of improvement until about the 
middle of 1848. Passenger services be- 
tween the United States west coast ports 
and New Zealand remain unsatisfactory. 

During the year ended March 31, 1947, 
New Zealand railways operated at a loss 
of NZ£3,257,113. Railway fares were in- 
creased by 15 percent for passengers and 
20 percent for freight on September 14. 
Additional locomotives were converted 
from coal to oil-burning to total 17 in 
use at the end of the quarter. Plans are 
being made for the conversion of 25 more 
locomotives 


| ® oO ae , 
Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Present Import Licensing Policy.—Despite 
rigid import licensing controls for purchases 
from “hard-currency” countries, the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Lagos has reported that the 
present policy of the Nigerian Government 
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tinue issuing licenses for purchases 
from the United States of the more essential 
types of goods, notably cotton piece goods, 
nails, steel rods and corrugated iron sheets, 
motortrucks, “kitears”, and gasoline. 

No new import licenses are being issued 
for passenger cars at the present time. 


is to con 


Norway 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 


(Dated October 27, 1947) 


Highlighting the Norwegian economic 
situation during October were emergency 
measures adopted by the Government to 
check the drain on Norway’s foreign-ex- 
change balances by reducing imports and 
instituting a new form of foreign-ex- 
change rationing. 

The examination of newly registered 
licenses is continuing. Meanwhile, im- 
porters are uncertain as to which licenses 
will be revalidated, and continue to ex- 
perience great difficulties in obtaining 
official action on new applications. 

The Bank of Norway’s October 15 
statement showed currency in circulation 
1,940,000,000 crowns compared with 1,- 
925,000,000 on September 15; foreign- 
exchange holdings, 526,000,000 compared 
with 488,000,000; loans and discounts, 
63,000,000 compared with 78,000,000; de- 
posits 5,683,000,000 compared with 5,672,- 
000,000. 

The curtailment of imports has been 
reflected in the volume of commercial 
bank loans which increased from 1,429,- 
300,000 crowns in July to 1,440,300,000 
in August, a lower rate of increase than 
in preceding months, and in September 
decreased to 1,421,600,000 crowns. Sep- 
tember bank clearings were 991,300,000 
crowns compared with 851,600,000 in 
August. Savings bank deposits totalled 
4,084,000,000 in September and 4,086,- 
000,000 in August. A feature of the pri- 
vate banking situation is the heavy in- 
vestment in long-term bonds; banks’ 
portfolios of such bonds totalled 803,- 
000,000 crowns in August compared with 
515,000,000 in December 1946. 

Government income in August was 
147,600,000 crowns compared with 100,- 
600,000 in August 1946. Revenue from 
sales tax was higher despite reduction 
in amount of tax. The largest increases 
derived from capital and income and in- 
heritance taxes and emergency taxes on 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 

The current stock-market situation 
was characterized by a steadier, upward 
trend of stocks, and slight weakness in 
the bond market. 

Major development in the labor field 
was the passage by the Storting (Parlia- 
ment) of a law prohibiting general wage 
increases until the end of 1947 and in- 
validating wage agreements providing 
increases enacted after August 15, 1947. 


December 20, 1947 


The law was passed as part of a general 
drive to hold down prices. No strikes 
or other important labor disturbances 
occurred during the month. 

The cost-of-living index on September 
15, was 158.1 compared with 159.2 on 
August 15. The wholesale price index on 


September 15—177.9—compared with 
178.6 on August 15. 
Total August imports amounted to 


275,100,000 crowns (including 1,100,000 
crowns as the value of ships brought in), 
compared with 295,100,000 in July; Au- 
gust exports, 142,700,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 143,700,000 in July. Eight 
months’ imports reached 2,479,200,000 
crowns; exports 1,154,900,000. Principal 
decreases in August imports were in vege- 
table foodstuffs, iron ores and other 
metals. Imports from the United States 
and Argentina increased, while receipts 
from most other sources decreased; prin- 
cipal export increases were in shipments 
to Great Britain and Sweden. 

The July industrial-production index 
was 79 (1938100) compared with 122 in 
June; with adjustments for lower pro- 
ductivity, the July index would be 74 and 
June 115. Major production decreases 
in July occurred in mining, paper, and 
canning industries. The August index 
was 120; adjusted for lower productivity, 
it would be 113. The unadjusted index of 
export industries was 87 in August and 
72 in July; unadjusted index of home 
industries 118 in August, compared with 
87 in July. Production of capital goods, 
121 in August compared with 83 in July; 
consumers’ goods, 118 compared with 69. 
There was a greater-than-usual seasonal 
industrial-production decrease in July 
and August, partly due to electric power 
shortage. 

Because of severe summer drought, 
electric-power supply in the Oslo and 
adjacent areas was only 60 to 70 percent 
of normal. Rainfall was still subnormal 
in midautumn. It was felt that if rains 
occurred soon at sources of water power 
not already frozen, electricity supply 
might be increased to 75 percent of nor- 
mal, but little hope of greater improve- 
ment for the remainder of winter was 
entertained. Electricity for private use 
is rationed in Oslo and adjacent com- 
munities; the Government hopes that 
sufficient power will be available for in- 
dustry but is planning to divert power 
from some industries to more essential 
plants and will further decrease do- 
mestic consumption if necessary. Mean- 
while, eastern Norway’s industries are 
hampered by power shortage. 

Gasoline rationing was tightened on 
October 1, and further restrictions were 
due to be imposed November 1, after 
which the use of private cars was to be 
permitted only during certain hours of 
the day. 

The Finance Committee of the Stort- 
ing approved on September 26 an agree- 


ment concerning producers’ prices for 
agricultural products; it provided for 
modest increases approximating 6 to 7 
percent for meat animals and 5 percent 
for milk. The cost-of-living index was 
unaffected, as the Government increased 
subsidies to cover higher prices. Grain 
prices were unchanged, but the Govern- 
ment agreed to deposit in a special fund 
about 16 percent of present prices, to be 
used to support grain prices if world 
prices should decrease. 

September crop-condition report 
showed further slight downward revi- 
sion of crop estimates. Total grain crops 
were expected to yield less than 80 per- 
cent of average, potatoes 77 percent, 
and root crops 70 percent. Weather con- 
ditions continued unfavorable for agri- 
culture, with little or no rain in the 
drought area and excessive rain in cer- 
tain other regions. Critical shortage of 
feed in drought areas may force farmers 
to sell about 20 percent of dairy cows for 
slaughter. 

Norwegian Airlines (DNL) on October 
7 started new weekly air service between 
Oslo and Rome, with possible later ex- 
tension from Rome to Athens. 


Okinawa and 
Other Ryukyu 
Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Gift Parcel Service.—Effective 
November 20, 1947, the weight limit of gift 
parcels addressed for delivery in Okinawa 
and the other islands of the Ryukyu group 
is increased from 11 pounds to 22 pounds. 
The postage rate for gift parcels is 19 cents 
per pound. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Price Control of Repackaged Pharmaceuti- 
cals of Foreign Origin.—A Government reso- 
lution of November 12, 1947, as reported by 
the U. S. Embassy in Peru, requires labora- 
tories repackaging foreign pharmaceuticals 
to submit, within 60 days from the date of 
the resolution, documents showing the costs 
of such pharmaceuticals. This requisite ap- 
plies to all manufactured pharmaceuticals 
imported in bulk, including concentrates 
and semimanufactured formulas. The reso- 
lution further states that the sale of re- 
packaged pharmaceuticals will not be au- 
thorized unless their prices to the public 
are at least 10 percent lower than those for 
similar products imported already packaged. 
Fines will be imposed if false declarations 
are made as to the cost data submitted to 
the Price Control Office. 

{Holders of the mimeographed circular 
entitled “Regulations Governing the Regis- 
tration, Importation, and Sale of Pharma- 
ceutical Specialties, Cosmetics, Toilet Prep- 
arations, and Allied Products” dated Feb- 
ruary 1945, prepared by the Department of 
Commerce, may wish to include this new 
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regulation under the price control section 
of the circular.| 

Coffee: Export Quota Established.—Accord- 
ing to a report from the United States Em- 
bassy in Lima, Peru, an export quota of 
16,000 quintals of coffee was established by 
Resolution No. 1472 (dated October 22, 1947) 
of the Peruvian Ministry of Agriculture. The 
resolution provides that the Peruvian coffee 
may be exported only when Peruvian ex- 
porters provide an equivalent quantity of 
imported coffee to replace the quantity of 
coffee exported. Under previous regulations 
the exportation of coffee was prohibited 
through the year 1950. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 26, 
1947, for announcement of the export pro- 
hibition.) 

Pharmaceutical Products: Price Increase 
Authorized —Drug stores were permitted, as 
of October 15, 1947, to increase the retail 
price of pharmaceutical products from 4 to 5 
percent, according to two Government reso- 
lutions dated September 29 and October 10, 
1947, as reported by the United States Em- 
bassy in Lima. Price increases were not per- 
mitted, however, for pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts bought by drug stores at 4 soles or less 
per dozen. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


THIRD QUARTER 1947 


The deflationary trend in Philippine 
economy which appeared about 6 months 
ago was generally maintained throughout 
the third quarter of 1947. Imported 
goods for consumption continued in am- 
ple supply, and price changes in most 
consumer lines were negligible. Except 
for a speculative rise in rice prices late 
in September—following the reexporta- 
tion by the Government of imported 
rice—the general price trend was down- 
ward. The cost-of-living index stood at 
340 in September, compared with 364 
and 394in July and January 1947, respec- 
tively, and with 478 in September 1946, 
based on 1941 as 100. Currency circula- 
tion, however, continued to expand, ris- 
ing from 716,448,000 pesos on June 30 to 
725,240,000 pesos on September 30. (1 
peso= $0.50. ) 

Customs and internal-revenue collec- 
tions in Manila, which usually constitute 
75 to 80 percent of total collections, 
amounted to 48,000,000 pesos in the third 
quarter, compared with 22,000,000 pesos 
for the corresponding period in 1946. 
Commercial banking operations ex- 
panded, and two bond issues totaling 
11,000,000 pesos were offered in Septem- 
ber in the domestic market, the first to 
be floated in the Philippines since the 
war. Transportation facilities showed 
considerable improvement, and labor dis- 
turbances diminished. The CLO, only 
radical labor union, appeared to be los- 
ing ground, and the Labor Department 
recorded only 18 disputes, of which 8 re- 
sulted in strikes, in the third quarter of 
1947. 
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The trend in foreign trade was down- 
ward. Adecline in imports from an aver- 
age of 96,000,000 pesos per month for the 
first 5 months of 1947 to 60,000,000-70,- 
000,000 pesos a month in the third 
quarter reflected the tapering off of the 
postwar rush for consumer goods. Ow- 
ing largely to activities of speculators— 
notably in textiles and canned milk—and 
to incorrect estimates of demand, as in 
the case of rice and flour, a number of 
consumer items had become overstocked. 
By the third quarter, excessive supplies 
were being partially liquidated by reduced 
importing and by reexporting of certain 
commodities. 

Export trade has receded considerably 
from the postwar high mark in April 1947 
of 89,367,000 pesos, somewhat incomplete 
trade returns indicating export ship- 
ments valued at approximately 30,000,000 
pesos a month in the third quarter. 

All importing activities of the Govern- 
ment for commercial distribution and 
relief purposes, with the exception of rice 
transactions, were centered by Executive 
Order in one organization known as the 
Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (PRATRA). By the 
end of September the new organization 
took over the functions of the Philippine 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
and the National Trading Corporation, 
as well as importing activities of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Administration. It 
was anticipated that PRATRA would 
purchase largely through the Philippine 
Government Purchasing Agency in New 
York. 

INDUSTRY 

Interest in industrial development be- 
came increasingly apparent in the third 
quarter of the year. A number of prom- 
inent prewar concerns took steps to re- 
sume or expand operations, one large 
Spanish tobacco company having floated 
a 6 percent bond issue of 6,000,000 pesos 
for rehabilitation of its facilities. The 
flotation, offered at the same time as a 
Rehabilitation Finance Corporation is- 
sue of 5,000,000 pesos, may serve to test 
domestic interest in the financing of 
industry. 

A prewar packing company, with about 
5,000 acres planted in pineapple, an- 
nounced preparations to start canning in 
December, and one of the larger sugar 
mills was raising funds in the United 
States to reconstruct its central in Ne- 
gros. Activities in the rebuilding of 
ship-repair facilities and reconstruction 
of warehouses were evident, and an- 
nouncement was made early in October 
of the formation of the Philippine Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co. The company, 
financed largely with American capital 
but with a substantial Philippine Gov- 
ernment investment, will make fluores- 
cent lamps and incandescent light bulbs. 

The Government-owned National De- 
velopment Co. announced plans to build 





a new textile mill, possible at Cebu, with 
spindles and looms abandoned in Mg. 
nila by the Japanese. Other Government 
proposals included the establishment of 
small factories to make agricultural] im. 
plements, the manufacture of newsprint 
from bamboo fiber, wall board from cogo. 
nut husks, and plaster board from abacg 
fiber. In many of the Government Proj. 
ects the anticipated availability of repa- 
ration facilities is of prime importance, 
and the recent allocation to the Philip. 
pines of 3,270 units of machine tools as 
part of the 5 percent advance transfer 
of reparations of this category, lent en. 
couragement to plans for the establish. 
ment of agricultural machinery and too} 
plants, machine shops, and allied indus. 
tries. 
AGRICULTURE 


The 1947-48 sugar crop was estimated 
by the Philippine Sugar Administration 
at slightly under 430,000 short tons from 
a planted area of 173,752 hectares. 
(1 hectare=2.47 acres.) The domestic 
quota for the crop year was tentatively 
set at 90,000 short tons, to be increased 
if demand warrants. At the close of the 
1946-47 milling season in September, 
production of the 17 centrifugal mills in 
operation was officially reported at 84,513 
short tons. The price of centrifugal at 
the end of September was 55 centavos 
a kilogram (2.2 pounds), or about four 
and one-half times the average prewar 
price. 

With the merger of the Government- 
owned sugar mill at Binalbagan, Negros 
Occidental, and the Isabela central, the 
Government became the largest pro- 
ducer of sugar in the Philippines. 

With firmer prices for copra, produc- 
tion has recently increased, and the out- 
put for 1947—including copra equivalent 
of coconut products—is estimated at 
about 1,075,000 long tons. Exports in 
the first 9 months totaled 681,930 long 
tons, and are expected to exceed 900,000 
tons for the year. Shipments of other 
coconut products in the first three 
quarters of 1947 included 11,430 long tons 
of coconut oil, 23,410 tons of copra cake, 
and 35,527 tons of desiccated coconut. 

The expected decline in abaca produc- 
tion—with the exhaustion of planted 
areas in Mindanao—has not material- 
ized, and fairly heavy shipments in 
August and September brought total ex- 
ports for the 9 months to 586,412 bales 
of 278 pounds each. 

It was estimated that about 1,700,000 
cavans of rice were lost through recent 
typhoon damage, thus reducing the first 
official forecast for the 1947-48 crop from 
53,500,000 to 51,800,000 cavans of rough 
rice. (1 cavan=44 kilograms or 97 
pounds of unhulled rice.) Although the 
crop will fall short of potential domestic 
demand, it does not appear likely that 
there will be a considerable market for 
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higher-priced American rice in 1948. 
Current stocks of imported rice are am- 
ple, and in recent months rice has been 
reexported by the National Rice and Corn 
Corporation to prevent spoilage. 

The 1947 tobacco crop in the Cagayan 
Valley is estimated at 107,000 quintals, 
and in La Union, Pangasinan, and Ilocos 
Provinces at 50,000 quintals. (1 quintal= 
46 kilograms, or 101.4 pounds.) The 
Cagayan crop was of very good quality, 
and prices of all grades of tobacco were 
generally high. Assuming normal grow- 
ing conditions, the 1948 Cagayan crop is 
expected to be 50 percent greater than 
the output in 1947, and the yield in other 
Luzon areas possibly 70 percent higher. 

Production of cigars for the domestic 
market has been hampered by the sale 
of large quantities of low-priced Army 
surplus cigars, and with continued high 
production costs, the export market for 
cigars remains negligible. Exports of 
leaf tobacco, scrap, and certain other 
types, for the first 9 months of 1947 were 
unofficially reported as mounting to 6,227 
tons, going mainly to the United States 
and India. Demand from Spain could 
not be satisfied because of that country’s 
inability to provide dollar exchange. 


LUMBER 


Arrivals of lumber in Manila continue 
to average better than 10,000,000 board 
feet a month and yards were reported to 
have stocks of 25,000,000 board feet at 
the end of September. Although limited 
exports of logs and flitches were per- 
mitted beginning July 15, 1947, only sam- 
ples were shipped until late in August. 
By the end of September about 304,000 
board feet of flitches and 4,129,000 board 
feet of logs had been exported. The Gov- 
ernment is making a serious effort to as- 
sure the high quality of exports, and in- 
spection and grading complicate pro- 
cedure after a license to export is ob- 
tained. The Government-ordered lum- 
ber mill has arrived and is being installed 
by the National Development Co. 


MINING 


Gold production continues to increase 
steadily, with the two most active mines 
in Luzon nearing their milling capacities 
of 400 to 450 tons of ore a day. Produc- 
tion of the two mines through September 
was valued—at the legal rate of 70 pesos 
per ounce—at 2,352,000 pesos. A third 
mine, in Mindanao, started milling in 
September, and there also has been some 
production from two placer operations. 
Meanwhile, reconstruction of several of 
the largest gold-mining properties is pro- 
ceeding, and total output of gold in 1948 
is expected to reach 30,000,000 pesos in 
value. Although present producers ap- 
pear to be finding a domestic market for 
much of their bullion, sufficient capital 
has not been forthcoming to rehabilitate 
other now-inactive mines. 


December 20, 1947 


Chrome ore of refractory grade is being 
produced in Zambales Province at the 
rate of 20,000 tons a month, and with 
the aid of a loan from the Rehabilita- 
tion Finance Corp. a second mine in this 
area is expected to start production of 
metallurgical ore by the second quarter 
of 1948. Substantial shipments of 
chromite ore for metallurgical purposes 
also are expected in 1948 from northern 
Midanao. 

Returns from the export of copper con- 
centrates abandoned by the Japanese are 
financing reconstruction of the copper 
mine in Benguet, Mountain Province, 
Luzon, and new production is expected 
to start in the spring of 1948. About 
7,800 tons of concentrates have been 
shipped and about 1,000 more are avail- 
able. 








Embargo on Exports of Philippine 
Lumber Eased 


The Philippine President has agreed to issue 
an order permitting the export of sawn lum- 
ber as well as logs, according to advice received 
from Manila, December 5. Only 20 percent of 
lumber produced the preceding month may be 
shipped in any one month, and only producers 
or their agents may export. Shipments will 
be limited also to lumber of FAS and No. 1 
common grades. The Bureau of Forestry esti- 
mates immediately available supplies at about 
1,000,000 board-feet. It is reported that the 
order will grant permission to export for a 
trial period of 6 months, to be extended if 
domestic prices continue at a reasonable level. 
(See Foreign COMMERCE WEEKLY July 5, p. 18, 
and September 6, p. 20, for previous references 
to the lumber embargo.) 








The Philippine Oil Commission re- 
cently was formed by the Government to 
study oil resources and make recom- 
mendations as to whether future ac- 
tivity should be undertaken exclusively 
by the Government or jointly with pri- 
vate concerns. In 1937 oil resources of 
the Philippines were opened to private 
interests, but later all licenses were can- 
celed except that of the Far East Oil 
Development Co., which resumed opera- 
tions in Cebu after the war. Drilling 
recently was completed at about 10,000 
feet. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


New regulations governing the use of 
Government air navigation provide for 
the payment of landing fees, based on 
type and gross weight of air craft. 
Business conducted within Government 
airports, moreover, will be taxed 5 per- 
cent of the gross income, and public 
utility and passenger vehicles entering 
airports will be subject to fees, accord- 
ing to the type of vehicle and number of 
trips made. An annual income of 200,- 
000 pesos for the promotion of Govern- 


ment air navigation is expected from 
these sources. 

Capitalization of Philippine Air Lines 
(PAL) has been increased from 5,000,000 
to 10,000,000 pesos, with about 40 percent 
of the new stock issue purchased by the 
Government, which now holds slightly 
more than 40 percent of total stock out- 
standing. 

Motor-vehicle registrations totaled 
60,210 on June 30, 1947, of which 21,966 
were cars and 38,244 trucks. Nearly one- 
half the total registered vehicles were in 
Manila. New bus services are in oper- 
ation and others are planned, including 
more adequate services for Mindanao. 
The Public Service Commission is ex- 
pected to order reductions in bus rates. 
Passenger fares have been lowered by the 
Manila Railroad, which has announced 
plans to purchase new equipment over a 
period of 5 years. The company expects 
to acquire 30 road locomotives, 17 switch 
locomotives, 240 freight cars, and 12 ca- 
boose cars, as well as machine tools and 
other equipment. 

Payment by the United States Army to 
Philippine shipping companies of more 
than 4,000,000 pesos for 15 interisland 
vessels commandeered and lost during 
the war was approved in September. 
Consideration was given in the settle- 
ment to rental of the ships up to the time 
they were lost, thus setting a precedent 
for other pending claims. 

The contract for rebuilding Pier No. 
9, Manila’s South Harbor, was awarded 
to a Philippine contractors’ syndicate, 
at a figure in excess of 8,000,000 pesos, 
about 75 percent of the original esti- 
mate. Although reconstruction and ex- 
pansion of the pier ultimately will pro- 
vide ample facilities for the port of 
Manila, the immediate effect will be to 
reduce facilities to a point where port 
congestion may again be _ expected. 
Meanwhile, work has begun on exten- 
sive street paving in the South Harbor 
and repair of the breakwater in North 
Harbor, while specifications for the re- 
habilitation of port and harbor facilities 
in Cebu, Davao, and other ports are un- 
der way. 

Four commercial broadcasting sta- 
tions are now functioning in Manila, as 
well as a station operated by the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs and a relay 
station run by the United States Govern- 
ment. As soon as equipment can be ob- 
tained and installed, a commercial sta- 
tion is scheduled to open in Cebu. 

Although telephones have been in- 
stalled at the rate of 200 a month since 
December 1946, service is still virtually 
limited to Manila, where approximately 
6,000 civilian subscribers were listed at 
the end of September. Meanwhile, new 
cables and conduits are arriving, and 
foundations for two central exchanges, 
to serve 10,000 subscribers each, have 
been laid. 
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Somalia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Resumed to Somalia.— 
Effective November 20, 1947, ordinary (un- 
registered and uninsured) parcel-post service 
is resumed to Somalia (former Italian Soma- 
liland, at present under the administration 
of the British Military Authority), accord- 
ing to Postmaster General’s Order No. 35811 
of November 12, 1947, published in The 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of Novem- 
ber 18. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Geneva Trade Agreement.—The General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was success- 
fully concluded at Geneva with the signing 
of the Final Act of the Conference on 
October 30, 1947, by the United States, South- 
ern Rhodesia, and 21 other countries. 

In the agreement, concessions were made 
by Southern Rhodesia on 15 tariff items or 
subitems of particular interest to the United 
States. Existing low rates of import duty 
were bound on 12 items, duties were reduced 
on 2, and on 1 item the present duty-free 
treatment was assured for the life of the 
agreement. The concessions granted repre- 
sented about £272,000 ($1,205,000) of the 
value of total imports into Southern Rhodesia 
from the United States in 1939—or about 32 
percent of that colony’s total 1939 imports 
from the United States. On the basis of 
1945 trade data, the corresponding figures 
would be £322,000 ($1,298,000) and 21 percent, 
respectively. 

The items on which the present general 
rates of import duty were bound against in- 
crease were as follows (present rates and 
value of each item in terms of 1945 imports 
from the United States are given in paren- 
theses): Certain types of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements (5 percent, £33,454) ; 
mining machinery (5 percent, £57,157); 
pumps and accessories (5 percent, £23,732); 
plain, corrugated or galvanized iron and steel 
sheets (5 percent, £22,843); motor ambu- 
lances, trucks, and vans, and their chassis 
(5 percent, £28,487); tractors and parts (5 
percent, £51,757) ; mechanics’ tools (5 percent, 
£32,881); plows and parts over 120 pounds 
(15 percent, £3,717); lubricating oil (3d. per 
imperial gallon, £59,524); certain paints and 
colors (20 percent, £7,239); unmanufactured 
rubber, including synthetic rubber (5 per- 
cent, £154). 

Duties were reduced from 100 percent 
(four-fifths of the duty is now temporarily 
suspended) to 3344 percent on motorcycles 
and motorcycle spare parts and accessories, 
and continued duty-free treatment was as- 
sured on radio telegraph and telephone in- 
struments, apparatus, and accessories when 
imported for aircraft or by persons licensed 
by the Postmaster General to conduct a 
public radio service. 

On its part, the United States made con- 
cessions which were of interest to Southern 
Rhodesia. The principal United States con- 
cessions affecting that colony were those 
which assured continuation of the present 
duty-free treatment of crysotile asbestos 
(crudes) and chrome ore. (Southern Rho- 
desia is an exporter of raw materials and 
normally the United States is the largest 
individual purchaser of Rhodesian chrome 
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and takes substantial 
bestos.) 

The effective date of the agreement will be 
announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

(Details concerning the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade concluded by the 
United States and 22 other countries at Ge- 
neva, were announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 8, 15, 22, and 29, 1947.) 


amounts of raw as- 
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Surinam 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
AT PARAMARIBO 


(Dated November 28, 1947) 


There has been a proposal to place 
artificial leather on the list of free im- 
ports into Surinam in order to stimulate 
the local manufacture of shoes. In 1946, 
a small shoe factory was established in 
Paramaribo, using locally produced 
leather principally, and, inasmuch as im- 
ported shoes are made largely of imita- 
tion leather, it is hoped that the removal 
of import duty on this item will enable 
the local factory to compete with im- 
ported shoes. It is further proposed to 
include on the free list cardboard boxes 
in which local shoes are packed. These 
boxes are admitted duty-free with for- 
eign-made shoes, 

Two shipments of citrus fruit (oranges 
and grapefruit) totaling 16,000 crates 
were sent to the Netherlands during No- 
vember. These were the final shipments 
from the 1947 crop, bringing the year’s 
total to 80,000 crates. 

The local press reports that the Suri- 
nam banana industry is scheduled to re- 
ceive a 7,000,000-guilder subsidy from the 


Netherlands Government in the near 
future. The recipient, the Surinam Ba- 


nana Co., was established in the Nether- 
lands shortly before the war, and it sent 
a representative to the Territory to select 
a site for a plantation. The advent of 
the war halted plans temporarily, but 
the allocation of a 40,000,000-guilder wel- 
fare fund for Surinam by the Nether- 
lands last year included 7,000,000 guild- 
ers for development of the banana 
industry. 

The ground selected for planting is on 
the Cottica River, not far from the baux- 
ite mines at Moengo. It comprises 12,000 
hectares, of which 4,000 hectares will be 
put into cultivation. The variety selected 
for planting is known as the Congo, 
which is said to be immune to the Pana- 
ma disease. It is reported that the Royal 
Netherlands Steamship Co. is interested 
in this project, and will furnish refriger- 
ator ships for the delivery of 50,000 
bunches of bananas per year to Amster- 
dam. It appears that this company is 
depending upon labor recently imported 
from Barbados to do the planting. 

Exports for the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to 18,301,139 guilders, as com- 
pared with 8,090,704 guilders during the 


corresponding period of 1946, an increase 


of 10,210,435 guilders, which is 13,041 259 
guilders higher than the average for the 
corresponding periods during the prewar 
years of 1937-39. Imports during the 
same period were 23,018,729 guilders, oy 
11,624,883 guilders higher than the 1946 
figure and 17,796,828 guilders more thay 
the 1937-38 average. Export increases 
are attributable principally to timber 
shipments to the Netherlands and in- 
creased shipments of bauxite by both of 
the operating companies. Imports from 
the Netherlands are increasing as that 
country’s industries recover their prewar 
levels of production. 

The airport at Zanderij, about 30 miles 
south of Paramaribo, has been offered by 
the Pan American World Airways for 
sale to the Surinam government. Ajj 
buildings and equipment now in use are 
included in the bid. It is understood 
that the local government is considering 
the building of a new field nearer to 
Paramaribo, and word from The Hague 
is being awaited as to the decision that 
will be taken in the matter by the Nether. 
lands Government. In the meantime, 
the local government is continuing some 
maintenance work on the road to Zan- 
derij, which might imply an intention 
to keep that field in use. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool Textiles and Some Footwear Require 
Prior Import Permit.—Information received 
from the United States Embassy in Caracas, 
Venezuela, indicates that textiles of wool 
and specified classes of footwear have been 
added to the list of items subject to prior 
import permit in Venezuela. These items 
were added to the list by Resolution No. 440 
of the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of November 1], 
1947 : 

The commodities affected by the decree are 
classified under the following items of the 
Venezuelan import tariff schedule 


Item No Description 
124 Fabrics of wool or goat's hair 
Pure. 


Mixed with cotton 


Mixed with cotton and silk 


Mixed with silk 
125 Fabrics of artificial wool 
Weighing up to 150 grams (per square 
meter) 
Weighing more than 150 grams (per 
square meter) 


418 Footwear, finished or 
Special, for sports 
For beach wear 
Special, for workmen 
Not specified 

Licenses for the importation of these com- 
modities are issued by the National Supply 

Commission and are required for all ship- 

ments for which the corresponding consular 

invoice is dated after November 11, 1947 

New Tariff Classifications Established on 

Miscellaneous Items.—According to informa- 

tion received from the United States Embassy 

in Caracas, Resolution No. 427 of the Vene- 
zuelan Ministry of Finance, published in the 
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(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce — 


Chemicals 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS PERMITTED IMPOR- 
TATIONS, ARGENTINA 


Acetic anhydride and special varnishes 
for food containers have been added to 
the list of products permitted importa- 
tion under the Argentine exchange-con- 
tro] regulations. 


CausTIc-SODA PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION, AUSTRALIA 


Present caustic-soda capacity in Aus- 
tralia is 14,000 tons annually, but output 
in 1947 dropped considerably because of 
a 10-month work stoppage at the plant 
of Imperial Chemical Industries at Bot- 
any, New South Wales. Production was 
resumed there on September 1. 

Australian requirements are estimated 
at 22,000 tons annually. Normally, the 
Commonwealth produces approximately 
half of this amount and imports the re- 
mainder from the United Kingdom, but 
imports from the latter have practically 
ceased. 

Australian production costs are high 
because of the relatively small output 
and high price of limestone. Also, salt 
must be obtained by solar evaporation 
in the absence of underground deposits, 
and this increases costs. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Trinidad’s imports of fertilizers in the 
first 6 months of 1947 increased sub- 
stantially in value over those in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, according to 
official sources. Totals were $441,873 
and $273,418, respectively. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF DETERGENTS 


Four companies in Chile produce de- 
tergents. Their combined annual pro- 
duction is estimated by trade sources at 
950 metric tons, all of the synthetic- 
organic type. Alkaline detergents are 
not manufactured in commercial quan- 
tities. 

Current annual consumption is believed 
to be approximately 1,000 tons, and the 
trend is upward. Textile mills consume 
approximately 98 percent of the total. 


CHINESE NITRIC-AcID PLANT To BE RE- 
TURNED FROM JAPAN 


The nitric-acid plant of the Yung Li 
Chemical Co., which was removed from 
Kiangsu Province, China. in 1942, is 
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scheduled to be returned from Japan in 
the spring of 1948. The plant has a 
daily capacity of 10 metric tons, and is 
valued at $500,000. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


The first of a series of fertilizer plants 
planned by Cia. de Productos Quimicos 
Nacionales S. A. and the Instituto de 
Fomento Nacional, Colombia, is sched- 
uled to begin production in December 
1947, and will be the country’s first sup- 
erphosphate factory. Imported raw ma- 
terials will be used, but it is hoped that 
domestic deposits of sulfur, and possibly 
phosphate rock, can be developed and 
utilized later. 

The new plant will have a capacity of 
15 metric tons daily of high-grade super- 
phosphate, to be increased to 30 tons. 
Output is expected to supply the needs 
of the Departments of Antioquia and 
Caldas. 


POTASH PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
FRANCE 

A larger percentage of potash produc- 
tion is being allocated by French author- 
ities to domestic consumption, according 
to the foreign press. The quantity for 
export in 1947-48 has been fixed at 
240,000 metric tons, a reduction of 50,000 
tons as compared with the preceding 12- 
month period. 


Costa RIcAN IMPORTS 


Costa Rica’s imports of chemicals and 
related products in 1946 were valued at 
$3,629,270 and accounted for 11 percent 
by value of total imports, according to 
the DirecciO6n General de _ Estadistica. 
Corresponding figures in 1945 were $3,- 
023,651 and 11.2 percent, respectively. 

In 1946, copper sulfate was the prin- 
cipal item by value; imports of this prod- 
uct totaled $620,065. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Production of phosphate rock in 
French Morocco in the first 6 months of 
1947 averaged 222,800 metric tons 
monthly, according to the foreign press. 
The monthly average in 1946 was 190,300 
tons, and in the prewar period, 142,000 
tons. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE PRODUCTION, U.S. ZONE, 
GERMANY 

Calcium-carbide production in Ba- 

varia, United States Zone of Germany, 


in the first 6 months of 1947 totaled 
11,833 metric tons, according to the 
Bavarian Economist, an official publica- 
tion. The highest output (3,065 tons) 
was in May, and the lowest (426 tons) 
was in February. Production averaged 
2,595 tons monthly in the second quarter 
of 1947, compared with 2,488 tons 
monthly in the year 1946. 


FERTILIZER ImMpoRTS, U. S.-U. K. Zone, 
GERMANY 


In the first 9 months of 1947, 584,697 
metric tons of fertilizer were imported 
into the combined United States-British 
Zone of Germany. 


IMPORTS OF DYES, PAINTS, AND TANNING 
EXTRACTS, GREECE 


Greek imports of dyes, paints, and 
tanning extracts in the first quarter of 
1947 totaled 543 metric tons, valued at 
$369,421, according to the Ministry of 
National Economy. 


PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATE ROCK AND 
BypPropuctTs, Curacao, N. W. I. 


N. V. Mijnmaatschappij Curacao is 
mining phosphate rock at Newport, 
Curacao, Netherlands West Indies. Pro- 
duction is 80,000 to 100,000 metric tons 
annually, and byproducts include about 
36,000 tons of crush limestone and 2,500 
tons of hydrated lime. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials into the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in the first half of 1947 were worth 
$645,502, according to the Bureau of 
Customs and Statistics. Ammonium sul- 
fate and ammonium phosphate were 
the principal products imported. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, POLAND 


Polish farmers received 272,038 metric 
tons of fertilizer in the fall of 1947. In- 
cluded were 69,102 tons of nitrogenous: 
129,050 tons of phosphatic (50,000 tons 
from Belgium) ; and 73,886 tons of potas- 
sic (entirely imported). 

State farms, farms operated by the 
Army, and experimental farms received 
68,700 tons. The remainder (203,338 
tons) was distributed by cooperatives. 


SWEDEN’s EXCHANGE OF COMMODITIES 
WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Under a protocol relating to the ex- 
change of commodities between Sweden 
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and Czechoslovakia in the period Novem- 
ber 1947 to October 1948, Sweden will 
import from Czechoslovakia various 
chemicals, including phenol-cresol. 
Swedish exports to Czechoslovakia are 
scheduled to include turpentine and cer- 
tain chemicals. 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors in- 
creased in September 1947 to £6,230,000 
from £5,830,000 in August, but they were 
below the July level, according to the 
Board of Trade. In the first 9 months of 
1947, exports of these products were 
valued at £49,900,000, compared with 
£48 500,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1946, and £16,700,000 in the first 9 
months of 1938. 

In the first 6 months of 1947, the United 
Kingdom exported to Canada chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors valued at £653,328, 
reports the Board of Trade. Exports of 
these products in the corresponding 
period of 1946 were worth £557,579. 


Electrical 
Machinery 


U. S. MEASURING INSTRUMENTS SOLD TO 
New ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s requirements for elec- 
trical measuring instruments are re- 
ported to be relatively small; imports 
from the United States are further re- 
stricted by import control. Products of 
most of the larger United States com- 
panies have been sold to this market— 
some during the war. 

Supplies of instruments in a limited 
range are available from Australian 
manufacturers, and deliveries from the 
United Kingdom are reported to be good. 


Essential Oils 


EXPORTS, REUNION 


Total exports of oil of geranium from 
the island of Reunion during the first 8 
months of 1947 amounted to 24,000 kilo- 
grams, valued at 40,114,000 francs. The 
chief destinations were as _ follows: 
France, 16,400 kilograms valued at 
26,517,000 francs; Madagascar, 1,500 
kilograms, 2,792,009 francs; England, 
1,000 kilograms, 1,642,000 francs; and the 
United States, 5,100 kilograms, 9,163,000 
francs. 

Reunion exported a total of 6,400 kilo- 
grams of vetiver oil valued at 24,261,000 
francs, in the first 8 months of 1947, of 
which France received 5,800 kilograms 
valued at 21,990,000 francs; England 
took 200 kilograms, 699,000 francs; and 
the United States took 400 kilograms, 
1,572,000 francs. 
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Ylang-ylang exports from the island 
of Reunion during the same period to- 
taled 500 kilograms valued at 669,000 
francs. All of these shipments went to 
France. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


The official Cuban Coffee Stabilization 
Institute forecasts production of the cur- 


rent 1947-48 crop as approximately 
750,000 quintals (1 quintal=101.43 
pounds). The final figure for the 1946- 


47 crop is 768,478 quintals. 

The present crop is expected to be 
short of domestic requirements, thus 
the ban on exports has been extended to 
the current 1947-48 crop, for which the 
marketing year is August 1 to July 31. 


Ecvuapor’s Cacao Exports 


Cacao exports for October 1947 were 
estimated at 1,555,984 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), of which approx- 
imately 94 percent went to the United 
States, a small amount to Colombia, and 
one shipment to Italy. 

According to preliminary official sta- 
tistics from the Director General of Cus- 
toms, Guayaquil, cacao exports during 
September 1947 totaled 1,505,364 kilo- 
grams valued at $1,078,276, as compared 
with 1,297,032 kilograms valued at $550,- 
286 in September 1946. 

In the first 9 months of 1947, Ecua- 
doran cacao exports were 15,731,835 
kilograms, as compared with 13,992,785 
kilograms in the corresponding period of 
1946. Of the 15,731,835 kilograms, the 
United States received 11,169,505 or 
about 71 percent; Colombia, 1,388,265 or 
about 9 percent; and Belgium, 1,307,393 
kilograms, the largest amount shipped to 
any European country during the 9- 
month period specified. 

The deliveries for October 1947 have 
continued strong despite the decrease, as 
compared with the preceding month, and 
the belief continues that total deliveries 
for 1947 will exceed those of 1946. 

Prices on the Ecuadoran cacao market 
have continued to rise, owing to the rise 
of prices on the New York market. 


COFFEE ExPoRTS, EL SALVADOR 


The amount of the 1947-48 Salvadoran 
coffee crop that will be available for ex- 
port is estimated at 1,035,000 bags (60 
kilograms each). This is almost 8 percent 
more than the amount of the 1946-47 
crop destined for export, which, accord- 
ing to the latest and still preliminary fig- 
ures, totaled roughly 960,000 bags. 

Total exports for the 1946-47 coffee 
year which ended on September 30, 1947, 
amounted to 936,831 bags, valued at $30,- 





113,415, of which the United States re. 
ceived 829,747 bags, as compared with 
1945-46 exports of 785,760 bags Valued 
at $19,959,562, of which the United State, 
took 618,448 bags. 

Good, washed Salvadoran coffee sojq 
during September 1947 at an average 
price of $27.44 per quintal of 101.4) 
pounds f. o. b. port of shipment. This 
compares with an average price of $23.19 
in September 1946. The average f, 9, p. 
price for unwashed coffee during Sep. 
tember 1947 was $24.87 per quintal. 

Stocks of coffee at Salvadoran ports 
and at the Guatemalan port of Puerto 
Barrios, totaled 35,998 bags on Septem. 
ber 30, 1947, as compared with 94,49) 
bags on June 30, 1947, and 2,542 bags 
in September 1946. No stocks of export 
coffee were recorded in the interior of 
the country on any of the three dates 
shown. 


——— — 
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COFFEE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, INnpIA 


Although a _ preliminary — estimate 
placed India’s 1946-47 coffee crop (July 
1, 1946 through June 30, 1947) at 19,000 | 
tons, heavy damage inflicted on the crop | 
by continuous and unseasonal rains in 
November and December 1946 lowered } 
the estimate to 17,000 tons. The latest 
figure, however, indicates a crop of 


15,200 tons, of which 14,829 tons had 


been delivered to the pool of the Indian 
Coffee Board by August 16, 1947. From 
the bumper crop of 25,500 tons in 1945- 
46, 25,036 tons were delivered to the pool 
during 1946-47. The other 464 tons were 
retained by planters for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Preliminary official crop estimates 
Place the 1947-48 yield at 12,730 tons. 
Planters’ associations and other unoff- 
cial groups forecast a crop of 11,720 tons 
for the year 1947-48. 

During the prewar period, exports of 
coffee averaged about 8,000 tons a year, 
the largest purchaser being France. 
With the termination of the war, this 
outlet was lost, to be replaced by the 
United Kingdom. Exports from the 
Madras consular district in the second 
quarter of 1947 amounted to 32,786 hun- 
dredweight. 

On July 27, 1946, the Commerce De- 
partment of the Government of India 
decontrolled exports of coffee from India 
to foreign countries, and it is no longer 
necessary for exporters to obtain export 
licenses from the Export Trade Con- 
trollers. The requirement of obtaining 
license for export from the Indian Coffee 
Board is still in effect. 

In view of the poor crop, exploration 
of new export markets was much re- 
stricted by the Indian Coffee Board. 
Furthermore, the Board has expressed 
the opinion that exports of coffee would 
be greatly curtailed for some time to 
come. 
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As of August 16, 1947, the pool was left 
with a stock of 7,065 tons from the 1946- 
47 crop, consisting of 2,172 tons of 
Arabica plantation, 3,218 tons Arabica 
cherry and estate pounded, and 1,675 
tons Robusta cherry and estate pounded. 
Of this quantity, 95 tons have been re- 
served for the Propaganda Department. 


Fruits and Nuts 


PEANUT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Peanuts are called “mani” in Ecuador. 
They are grown in the coastal region 
in the Provinces of Manabi, Guayas, 
Esmeraldas, and El Oro. The center of 
production is in the vicinity of Bahia, 
Province of Manabi. Production in 
1941 was estimated at 50,700 pounds; 
in 1944, approximately 304,200 pounds; 
and in 1946, at about 1,166,100 pounds. 

In recent years, peanut exports from 
Ecuador have gone principally to Peru 
and Panama. Exports in 1946 amounted 
to 1,099,377 pounds, as compared with 
57.053 pounds in 1945 and 231,007 pounds 
in 1944. 

It is reported that no peanuts were 
used for the manufacture of oil in 1946, 
owing to the great demand for use as 
food in other forms. 

Large areas of light soils in the 
Province of E] Oro and Manabi are suit- 
able for growing this crop. With con- 
tinued demand, it is likely the produc- 
tion will be increased next year. 


DaTE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, IRAN 


Production of dates in Iran in the 
1947-48 marketing year is estimated at 
110,000 metric tons, about the same as 
the revised estimate of the 1946-47 year. 

Exports of dates in the first 9 months 
of the 1946-47 market year ‘August 23, 
1946, to May 22, 1947) amounted to 
28,341 metric tons. It is believed that 
exports during the entire year totaled 
30,000 tons, the largest in the past 10 
years. Prior to the war, Germany was 
the foremost buyer of Iranian dates. In 
recent years, however, Oman, Kuwait, 
and India have taken the bulk of date 
exports. 

Offering prices from the United States 
are reported to be much lower than those 
of last year. Highest offer received up 
to October 1, 1947, was 8 cents per pound 
f. 0. b. Persian Gulf ports, as compared 
with 8 to 14 cents per pound paid for 
dates of comparable quality shipped to 
the United States in 1946. 


DriED-Fic PrRopUCTION AND Exports, 
GREECE 


The 1947 production of dried figs in 
Greece is estimated by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Office for Protec- 
tion of Greek Figs at 24,500 metric tons, 
of which about 8,000 tons will be needed 
for domestic consumption as edible figs, 
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about 3,300 tons will be used by dis- 
tilleries, and 13,100 will be available for 
export. Only 4,059 tons were exported 
from the 1946 crop of 19,500 tons. 

Export of the 1947 crop of dried figs 
up to October 20, amounted to 1,061 
metric tons, of which the United States 
received 703 tons, Switzerland 255 tons, 
and most of the remainder went to 
Brazil and other South American coun- 
tries, Egypt, and India. 

Exporters are reported to be worried 
about the poor demand for figs in the 
United States and Great Britain and 
are exploring other markets. Govern- 
ment aid to exporters in the form of 
export premiums is contemplated. 
Prices now being paid to growers, it is 
claimed, do not cover production costs 
and, it is feared, will discourage efforts 
of farmers to improve cultivation and 
will also result in less use of fertilizers 
for the 1948 crop. 


Grain and Products 
GRAIN SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Preliminary estimates of the cereal 
harvests for 1947 indicated that produc- 
tion declined about 30 percent as com- 
pared with 1946. The wheat-crop fore- 
cast was about 2,400,000 metric tons, or 
1,200,000 tons less than in 1946. Other 
cereal crops were expected to be low. 

Imports of wheat during 1947, accord- 
ing to unofficial data, may reach 400,000 
tons, received almost entirely from the 
Argentine trade agreement, or about the 
same as in 1946. Accordingly, the over- 
all unfavorable bread-grain outlook for 
the coming months necessitated a re- 
duction of the bread ration on October 
1 to 150 grams per day for third-class 
ration-card holders. The previous ra- 
tion for this group, which includes most 
of the working class, was 250 grams, hav- 
ing been reduced early in the summer 
from 350 grams, The ration has thus 
been cut to the same level as prevailed 
following the disastrous harvest of 1945. 

The forecast of feed-grain production 
also was discouraging, and, in addition, 
legumes normally used for fodder were 
expected to show low yields. 


Rice EXporTs, BRAZIL 


During the first 9 months of 1947 total 
rice shipments from ports in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, amounted to 2,724,849 
bags (60 kilograms each) of hulled rice. 
Of this amount, 1,332,822 bags went to 
other Brazilian States and 1,392,027 bags 
went to foreign destinations. These fig- 
ures do not vary greatly from those of 
the corresponding period in 1946. How- 
ever, the difficulties in disposing of the 
1946-47 crop in the export market are 
clearly portrayed when comparison be- 
tween the third quarters of 1946 and 1947 
is made. In the July-September period 
of 1946 exports amounted to 1,012,572 


bags, whereas in the corresponding 
period of 1947 they amounted to only 
381,442 bags. 

Rice Institute officials appeared to 
have little positive information on the 
rice situation toward the end of October 
1947, but they felt that with the return 
of Brazil to the International Emer- 
gency Food Council the most serious dif- 
ficulties had been overcome, and the 
question of disposal is primarily one of 
time. 


Leather and 
Products 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BRITISH MALAYA 


During the second quarter of 1947, 
British Malaya imported undressed hides 
and skins valued at $252,179, and leather 
and manufactures valued at $1,104,808. 
In the same period, undressed hides and 
skins valued at $721,856 and leather and 
manufactures valued at $22,153 were ex- 
ported. (Values are in Straits dollars, 
1 of which is equivalent to $0.471875, 
United States currency.) 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


During the first 8 months of 1947 Mad- 
agascar imported 62,445 pairs of leather 
shoes. 

Exports included 3,225,800 kilograms of 
cattle and sheep hides and skins, 220,400 
kilograms of crocodile hides, 8,700 kilo- 
grams of tanned or dressed hides, and 
16,385 pairs of leather shoes. 


PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


Production of hides, skins, leather, and 
footwear in the United Kingdom during 
July and August 1947 was as follows, ac- 
cording to a British trade publication: 


Item July | August 
Cattlehides, wet thousand tons__| 3. 60 4. 80 
Calf and kipskins , do 0. 29 | 0. 30 
Sheepskins : do 0. 44 | 0. 48 
Sole leather do 6.71 5. 92 
Other heavy leather do 0. 57 0. 55 
Upper leather do 1. 52 1, 28 
Light lining leather do 0. 54 0 46 
Other leather do 0. 78 0. 72 
Footwear, leather uppers, for civilian 
use 
Men’s___. million pairs 1.9 1.6 
Women’s do 3.6 2.8 
Children’s do 3.5 2.6 
Footwear, fabric uppers do 0.6 0.4 


Slippers “ ; ..do 1.1 1.1 


Lumber and 
Products 


Woop IMPORTS INTO U. K. 


Timber and lumber imports into the 
United Kingdom during the first 9 
months of 1947 in general showed sub- 
stantial increases from the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. However, in most 
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cases, they still fell short of comparable 
imports in 1938, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


United Kingdom Imports of Selected 
Timber Items 


Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 


Item 
1938 1946 1947 
Hardwoods: 
Hewn 1,000 cubic feet 3,162) 4,363) 7,583 
Sawn do 23, 064 5,788 12,450 
Planed or dressed do 2, 775 SY 70 
Softwoods 
Hewn, round logs of pine, 
spruce, or similar species 
piled cubic fathoms 76,728 13,330 > 26, 287 
Hewn, other standards 11, 265 24, 652 150, 160 
Sawn do 1, 110, 348/425, 944 749, 452 
Planed or dressed do 223, 404, 24, 066) 26, 827 
Pit props_piled cubic fathoms 513, 543 290, 404 467, 826 
Telegraph poles _..standards 16,830; 3,207, 10, 299 
Staves tons 33,273) 4,945) 10, 998 
loo] handles gross 50, 196, 22,141) 56, 418 
Plywood 1,000 cubic feet 8,146, 5,772) 7,156 
Veneers hundred weight 185, 238 259, 308/412, 175 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN PROPER USE OF 
IMPLEMENTS, PANAMA 


The proper use of farm machinery is 
being taught with visual aids at the ex- 
perimental farm of the Panama Govern- 
ment in Divisa. The instructor report- 
edly was sent to Panama by a large 
United States tractor manufacturer. 


TRACTORS IN U. K. 


Tractor production in the United 
Kingdom in 1947 is estimated at 55,000, 
compared with 28,796 in 1946, 17,500 in 
1945, and 14,662 in 1939. 

The number of three- and four-wheel 
tractors in the United Kingdom has 
risen from about 55,000 in 1939 to ap- 
proximately 245,000 in 1947. 


PLANS TO INCREASE OUTPUT OF 
PLOWSHARES, U. K. 


Every effort is being made to meet the 
demand for ploughshares and spare 
parts in the United Kingdom. The 
shortage is attributed to production diffi- 
culties and to the rapid wear of existing 
shares by using them over long periods 
when the soil was hard and dry. Meas- 
ures have been taken to increase produc- 
tion to supplement imported supplies. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


INVESTMENT PLANS IN HUNGARY’S 
INDUSTRY 


Hungary’s 3-year plan provides for in- 
vestments amounting to a total of 6,585.,- 
000,000 forints (11.74 forints=US$1). 
Of this amount, 413,000,000 forints are 
to be used for the development of the 
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machine industry. The goal is to in- 
crease machinery production 64 percent 
over the 1938 output. 

The tool industry is to be strengthened 
by an investment of 25,000,000 forints; 
43,000,000 forints will be invested in ex- 
pansion of the Ganz shipyards; 37,000,- 
000 forints are to be spent for railway 
car and locomotive production; and 
158,000,000 forints will buy modern 
processing machines for the general ma- 
chine industry. 

The 140,000,000 forints for electrifica- 
tion includes 60,000,000 forints appropri- 
ated for expansion of the Ganz electrical 
factory; electric-power development has 
an appropriation of 200,000,000 forints. 
For the manufacture of agricultural ma- 


chinery, 40,000,000 forints have been 
appropriated. 








Hydraulic and Hydroelectric Work: 
New Argentine Register of Firms 
and Individuals 


\ register of persons and firms interested in 
and 
hydroelectric work in Argentina under the Five 
Year Plan is being compiled by the Director 
General of Water and Electric Power. United 
States firms interested in being placed on the 
register should furnish all 


the planning and execution of hydraulic 


pertinent informa 


tion to the Direccién General de Agua vy En 
ergia Eléctrica, Corrientes 1516, Buenos Aires. 
The United States Embassy also should be 
informed. 


Individuals or firms should detail their ref 
erences and accomplishments. 








Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


TRADE IN CERTAIN PRODUCTS DULL, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Early November reports from Shang- 
hai, China, state that trade in pepper- 
mint oil and menthol, as well as in cam- 
phor powder and camphor oil, is dull 
because of inability to meet foreign offers. 


CAMPHOR INDUSTRY BEING REHABILITATED, 
TAIWAN, CHINA 


The National Resources Commission of 
the Chinese Government is attempting 
to rehabilitate the camphor industry in 
Taiwan, which formerly supplied nearly 
three-fourths of the world’s needs, re- 
ports the European press. The industry 
is said to be now at a complete standstill. 


CINCHONA-BARK EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of cinchona bark from Ecuador 
during the first half of 1947 amounted to 
22.745 kilograms, compared with 16,724 
kilograms in the corresponding period of 
1946, an increase of 36 percent. None of 
the exports went to the United States in 
1947. Apprceximately 46 percent went to 


France, where this product is reportedly 
used for flavoring wines. 


VALUE OF GREEK IMPORTS 


The value of imports of pharmaceutj. 
cals and medical supplies into Greece 
during 1946 was $3,123,706, or 2.8 Percent 
of the value of all imports. Imports of 
medicinals for the account of the Greek 
Government were valued at $500 360, 
whereas those purely commercig) 
transactions were valued at $2,623,346. 

In addition, the value of gift imports 
of medicinals and imports of these prog. 
ucts financed with importer’s funds avail. 
able abroad totaled $410,190. of this 
total, the United States accounted for 
$262,852; the United Kingdom, $75,415; 
and all others, $71,923. 


for 


IMPORTATION OF PENICILLIN AND ITs By. 
PRODUCTS, IRAQ 


Restrictions on importation under spe- 
cial license of penicillin and its byprod- 
ucts into Iraq by licensed wholesale drug. 
were recently revoked. Importa- 
tion is now free for all licensed wholesale 
importers, subject only to compliance 
with instructions of the Directorate of 
Health Services in connection with pres- 
ervation, sale, and distribution of the 
product. 


gists 


PRODUCTION OF 
PENICILLIN 


JAPANESE VACCINES AND 


During September 1947, Japanese pro- 
duction of vaccines included the follow- 
ing items: Cholera vaccine—crude, 886,- 
530 cubic centimeters, finished, 4,020,000 
cc.; triple typhoid vaccine—crude, 3,699,- 
100 cc., finished, 41,858,400 cc.; diphtheria 
toxoid—crude, 4,409,140 cc., finished, 
160,700 diphtheria  antitoxin— 
finished, 31,900 cc.; smallpox vaccine— 
crude, 1,060,000 doses, finished, 1,397,975 
doses. 

Production of penicillin in Japan dur- 


CC., 


ing September 1947 totaled 519,660,000 
Oxford units 
ANIMAL-DISEASE CONTROL, JAPAN 


Surveys of veterinary conditions in 
Wakayama, Niigata, and Fukui Prefec- 
tures of Japan in July showed that effec- 
tive animal-disease control measures 
were in force. A program of testing for 
tuberculosis was reportedly in operation 
in Wakayama and Niigata. 


CONDITION OF CINCHONA ESTATES, JAVA, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


At the end of September 1947, 28 of 
Java's cinchona estates had been taken 
over by the Dutch. These estates com- 
prised a combined area of 6,521 hectares, 
and had a prewar output of 539 metric 
tons (in terms of quinine equivalent). Of 
this prewar total, 12 percent was proc- 


essed in factories now in running order, 


and the remainder was produced in 
plants which are readily repairable. 
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It is estimated that the area planted to 
cinchona on the estates thus far re- 
covered by the Dutch constitute 49 per- 
cent of Java’s present area (in hectares) 
devoted to that commodity. 


SANATORIUM PLANNED AND MEDICAL CENTER 
OPENED, PANAMA 


During October of this year, the cor- 
nerstone of a tuberculosis sanatorium 
was laid in Colon, Republic of Panama. 
Large sums of money were collected in 
Colon for the project, and at the official 
excercises the President pledged the sup- 
port of his administration. 

Anew five-story medical center in Pan- 
ama City was Officially opened in Octo- 
ber. It is the first establishment of its 
kind in Panama. 


IMPORTS OF MEDICINES, REUNION ISLAND 


During the first 8 months of 1947, im- 
ports of medicines into Reunion Island 
totaled 48,000 kilograms, valued at 
13,805,000 francs. The principal source 
was France, which supplied 39,100 kilo- 
grams, valued at 12,276,000 francs. 
England furnished 1,800 kilograms, with 
a value of 1,065,000 francs, the United 
States shipped 200 kilograms, valued at 
433,000 francs, and nearby countries, 
China, Switzerland, and Monaco sent 
smaller amounts. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH VETERI- 
NARY PRODUCTS, UGANDA 


Extensive experiments with new drugs 
for control of animal diseases were car- 
ried on in Uganda during 1945, the latest 
year for which an Annual Report of the 
Veterinary Department is available. Al- 
though no startling discoveries were 
made, some results were fairly satis- 
factory, according to the reports, and 
prospects were considered brighter than 
in the preceding year. Only two out- 
breaks of rinderpest occurred, and they 
were quickly eliminated by the immuni- 
zation of some 15,000 head of cattle, 
with a gratifying low over-all mortality. 

There was a serious outbreak of bovine 
pleuropneumonia. This disease was 
fought by compensated slaughter of in- 
fected herds and widespread inoculation. 


NIGERIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Nigeria’s exports of gum arabic to the 
United States during 1946 total 1,899,733 
pounds valued at £38,648. (£1—$4.03.) 
In the same period, kola-nut exports to 
the United States amounted to 4,296 


centals, valued at £3,285. (1 cental—100 
pounds.) 


TURKEY’s Exports oF LicorIcE Root TO 
THE U. S. 

Arrivals of licorice root in the United 
States from Turkey during the first 9 
months of 1947 amounted to 11,919,864 
Pounds valued at $565,615. During 
the entire year of 1946 such receipts 
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amounted to 44,069,951 pounds valued at 
$1,605,657. (Official statistics of the 
United States.) 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE OIL PRODUCTION, ITALY 


According to trade circles, the 1947- 
48 production of edible olive oil for the 
Naples Consular District, Italy, is esti- 
mated at about 150,000 metric tons. 
Production of sulfur or industrial oil 
(olive oil having a high degree of acid- 
ity) in the 1947-48 season in the Naples 
District is estimated at about 15,000 tons. 

Italy’s 1947-48 production of edible 
Olive oil is estimated at 250,000 to 280,000 
metric tons, as compared with 150,000 
tons in 1946-47 and 120,000 tons in 1945- 
46. The 1947-48 production of sulfur 
or industrial oil in all Italy is estimated 
at about 45,000 metric tons. It is esti- 
mated that 30,000 tons of this sulfur 
or industrial oil will be refined into edible 
oil. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, provin- 
cial committees, and others will set the 
quotas for each individual crushing mill. 
Changes in the provincial and the indi- 
vidual quotas may be considered by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the pro- 
vincial committees, respectively. How- 
ever, if, for example, in a given Province 
no agreement can be reached, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture has the power to or- 
der the total amassing of the olive oil 
produced in that Province. 

No olive oil can be disposed of on the 
free market in a Province until at least 
one-half of the quota of that Province 
has been delivered to the Government 
pool, and in the case of the individual 
mill until one-half of its quota has been 
turned over to the Government pool. 
Under the program envisaged by the 
Council of Ministers no olive oil can be 
used for industrial purposes except that 
with a high degree of acidity, referred to 
as sulfur oil. The decree embodying the 
above measures had not been published 
in the Official Gazette prior to October 
24, 1947. 

Trade circles believe that the Govern- 
ment system of placing the responsibil- 
ity upon the individual mills to turn 
over specified quantities of olive oil will 
produce the quota of oil desired, espe- 
cially in view of the high production 
expected in 1947. 


SESAME CULTIVATION AND EXPORTS, 
NICARAGUA 
Sesame is the only oilseed of commer- 
cial importance grown in Nicaragua. 
Production of sesame from the 1947-48 
harvest is estimated by the trade at 
240,000 quintals (1 Spanish quintal 


101.4 pounds). With favorable weather 
conditions, the crop may reach 300,000 
quintals. 

At the beginning of November, there 
were no stocks available from the 1946- 
47 harvest, and the new crop harvest will 
not commence until December. 

Demand is strong, with inquiries being 
received from the United States, Costa 
Rica, Venezuela, and Europe. Though 
few definite commitments have been 
made, it is felt that perhaps one-half 
of the exportable surplus will be sold to 
the United States, with the remainder 
divided between Costa Rica and Euro- 
pean markets. 

Nominal price at the beginning of No- 
vember 1947 was $14 to $15 (United 
States currency) per 100 pounds for se- 
same seed, f. o. b., Corinto. 

There is every reason to believe that 
sesame will maintain its position as one 
of the most important agricultural ex- 
port crops of Nicaragua. 

The crop is well suited to the terrain 
and climatic conditions of the Western 
lowlands of the country, and its cultiva- 
tion has been facilitated by increased 
mechanization. 

Other important factors which have 
stimulated increased plantings have been 
the generally high prices in the world 
market and the absence of export re- 
strictions on the part of the Nicaraguan 
Government. 

Should the world price remain favor- 
able, cultivation of sesame may be ex- 
pected to continue on a large scale, with 
increasingly large amounts being shipped 
in the form of oil as present plans for 
refinery construction materialize. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


LOCATION OF FACTORIES, AUSTRALIA 


A total of 122 Australian paint and 
varnish factories were in operation in 
1945-46, of which 58 were in New South 
Wales and 42 in Victoria, according to 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. Other factory locations were 
as follows: Suvuth Australia, 13; Queens- 
land, 5; Western Australia, 3; and Tas- 
mania, 1. 


IMPORTS OF MINERAL PIGMENTS, TURKEY 


Turkey’s imports of mineral pigments 
in the period January—June 1947 totaled 
1,576 metric tons, worth T£1,254,333 ac- 
cording to the Turkish Central Statistics 
Bureau. Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States were the principal 
sources. 


PRODUCTION IN Bavaria, U. S. ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Production of paint, varnishes, and 
lacquers in Bavaria, United States Zone 

















of Germany, in the first 6 months of 
1947 totaled 8,665 metric tons, according 
to the Bavarian Economist. Monthly 
output averaged 1,478 tons in the second 
quarter of 1947, compared with 880 tons 
monthly in the year 1946. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The value of imports of pigments, 
paint, and varnishes into the Republic of 
the Philippines in the first half of 1947 
was more than 214 times as large as in 
the corresponding period of 1946, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Customs and Statis- 
tics. Totals were $2,384,981 and $881,767, 
respectively. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PaPER MILL To BE ESTABLISHED, NEW 
ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Government, in co- 
operation with private enterprise, has 
made preliminary plans for establishing 
a pulp and paper mill in that country, 


according to an October report. Insignia 
pine grown in New Zealand will be the 
raw material used. Further work on the 
project is being hampered because of 
difficulties in obtaining plant equipment. 


EXpoRTs From NORWAY 


The volume index figure of Norwegian 
exports of paper and paperboard was 133 
during the first 6 months of 1947, com- 
pared with 100 in 1938, according to the 
Norwegian Export Council. Exports of 
cellulose and wood pulp, however, failed 
to regain the 1938 level, the index figure 
being 35 compared with 100 in 1938. 
Views were expressed by the Council that 
expansion in the wood-processing indus- 
tries was highly important in increasing 
the country’s export trade. 


Radio and 


Television 


BRAZIL’s IMPORTS 


Imports of radios, radio tubes and 
accessories into Brazil in 1946 are shown 
in the accompanying table: 


Brazilian Imports of Radio Receivers, Radio Tubes and Accessories, 1946 


Country of origin 


United States 
Argentina_. 
Canada 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Others 


Total 


Radio Receivers 


[Quantity in metric tons; value in thousands of cruzeiros '] 


Radio Tubes Radio Accessories 
Quantity; Value (Quantity Value Quantity Value 

S10 | 97, 556 i2 | 24, 204 616 61, 238 
15 1, 518 1Y l 472 
10 901 25 5 76 
4 734 mt) 2 4 

7 665 2 1, 191 j 316 
$8 4, 331 3 5 575 
24 2, 833 v 37 
6 7, 534 2 1, 002 ll vo 
ll YS 114 4 YSZ 


1,005 117. 061 un 2, 677 648 H4, 802 


One cruzeiro is equivalent to $0.0515 United States currency 


Source: Comercio Exterior Brasil 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, BrITISH 
MALAYA 


Malayan Union estates of 100 acres 
or more produced 32,070 long tons of 
rubber during September 1947, and 
smallholders produced an estimated 21,- 
412 tons, making a total of 53,482 tons 
for the month. For the first 9 months 
of 1947, Malayan Union production 
totaled 467,165 long tons, as compared 
with 442,224 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1941. 

Crude-rubber imports into Singapore 
and the Malayan Union amounted to 
23,965 tons in September, the best show- 
ing since May. The greater portion, 
17,647 tons, came from the Netherlands 
Indies, and 3,221 tons came from British 


Official Brazilian Statistics 


Borneo, 2,743 tons from Siam, 230 tons 
from French Indochina, and 124 tons 
from Burma. Total imports for the first 
9 months of 1947 were 236,654 tons, a 
record figure. 

Gross exports of rubber from Singa- 
pore and the Malayan Union amounted 
to 71,690 tons in September, including 
2,899 tons of latex. Of this total, 31,834 
tons were shipped to the United States, 
13,813 tons to the United Kingdom, and 
4,028 tons to the U.S.S.R. Shipments 
in excess of 1,000 tons each were made 
to Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, 

ermany, Hong Kong, Italy, and Japan. 
For the first 9 months of 1947, gross ex- 
ports of rubber totaled 678,330 long tons, 
well in excess of the 633,729 tons shipped 
in the corresponding period of 1941. 
Exports during the period January—Sep- 
tember 1947 are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Stocks on September 30, 1947, totaled 
164,857 long tons—an increase of 9,655 


tons over the preceding Month—gjs, 
tributed as follows: Singapore dealers 
59,577; Singapore port, 9,041; Malaya, 
Union dealers, 59,691; Malayan Union 
port, 13,568; Malayan Union estates 
(100 acres or over), 22,980. 


Exports of Natural Rubber From Singg. | 
pore and the Malayan Union, January. | 


September 1947 
Lon } 
United States a 38, te 
United Kingdom 121, 979 
Belgium 13, 42; | 
Czechoslovakia 2, 835 } 
Denmark 2,419 | 
Finland 2, 445 
France 20, 015 
Germany 8, 653 
Italy 17, 134 } 
Netherlands 6, 492 | 
Norway 2, 820 
Spain - 5, 452 
Sweden 8, 259 | 
Uv. 8. 8. R 15,979 | 
Other Europe 2,449 | 
Canada 32, 582 | 
Cuba 1,019 | 
Mexico 4,201 | 
Argentina 26,716 | 
Chile 1,309 | 
Other South America 2,573 | 
Australia 18, 585 | 
New Zealand . 1,603 | 
Union of South Africa 9, 374 
China ‘ 3, 568 ' 
Hong Kong 19, 999 
Japan 10, 159 
All other 3, 124 
Total 678, 330 


Source: Official Malayan Statistics 


Soaps 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH 
MALAYA 


The amount of soap manufactured in 
the colony of Singapore was 269,349 hun- 
dredweight during the first 9 months of 
1947, and in the Malayan Union, 166,447 
hundredweight. The quantity sold to- 
taled 151,663 hundredweight in Singa- 
pore and 143,065 hundredweight in the 
Malayan Union. At the end of Septem- 
ber 1947, the combined stocks of soap 
were 22,760 hundredweight. 

Malayan exports of washing soap in 
September 1947 totaled 16,738 hundred- 
weight. The largest amounts went to 
Hong Kong, Cyprus, and Sumatra, lesser 
quantities being shipped to nearby coun- 
tries. Exports of toilet soap amounted 
to 13,676 hundredweight, which were 
sent to North Borneo, French Indochina, 
Sarawak, and Burma. Exports of other 
types of soap amounted to 729 hundred- 
weight and were shipped for the most 
part to neighboring countries. 


SOURCES OF IMPORTS, REUNION ISLAND 


Imports of “ordinary” soap into Re- 
union Island during the first 8 months 
of 1947 totaled more than 270,100 kilo- 
grams, valued at 7,034,000 francs. The 
sources were as follows: French Equa- 
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torial Africa, 261,800 kilograms, valued 
at 6,784,000 francs; Australia, 4,600 kilo- 
grams, valued at 93,000 francs; France, 
3,200 kilograms, valued at 139,000 francs; 
and the United States, England, and 
Madagascar, smaller quantities. ($US1 
equals 70 CFA francs.) 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
Exports From U. K. 


During the first 9 months of 1947, total 
exports of cotton yarn from the United 
Kingdom amounted to 15,357,100 pounds, 
as compared with 14,517,800 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1946. 

Unbleached cotton-yarn exports in- 
creased to 13,270,700 pounds, as com- 
pared with 12,161,800 pounds in the first 
9 months of 1946. Shipments to the 
United States totaled 321,000 pounds, as 
compared with 116,700 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1946. Other 
principal export markets during the first 
9 months of 1947, with figures for cor- 
responding period of 1946 in parentheses, 
were as follows (all figures in pounds): 
Canada, 3,257,500 (3,018,100): Union of 
South Africa, 2,946,500 (3,472,900); and 
Australia, 2,662,400 (2,886,000). 

Bleached and dyed cotton-yarn ex- 
ports in the period January—September 
1947 declined to 2,086,400 pounds, as 
compared with 2,356,000 pounds in the 
like period of 1946. Markets during the 
first 9 months of 1947, figures for like 
period of 1946 in parentheses (all figures 
in pounds), included: United States, 
35,300 (13,100); Australia, 697,200 (872.,- 
200); British West Africa, 366.300 (371,- 
700); Union of South Africa, 254,600 
(355,100); Eire, 111,800 (79,900); Can- 
ada, 105,900 (129,700). 

Exports of cotton piece goods during 
the first 9 months of 1947 amounted to 
401,953,000 square yards (white, bleached, 
126,982,000; printed piece goods, 114,- 
768,000; dyed piece goods, 106,496,000; 
unbleached grey, 29,775,0000; colored cot- 
tons, 23,932,000) ; compared with 386,155.,- 
000 square yards in the corresponding 
period of 1946. Shipments to the United 
States increased to 5,486,000 square 
yards, from 4,777,000 square yards in the 
corresponding months of 1946. Exports 
to Burma increased to 80,450,000 square 
yards, as compared with 2,559,000 square 
yards; and to British Malaya, to 30,875.,- 
000 square yards from 5,630,000 square 
yards. Other principal destinations for 
shipments during January—September 
1947, with figures for similar period of 
1946 in parentheses (all figures in square 
yards) were as follows: Australia, 33.- 
167,000 (74,396,000): Union of South 
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Africa, 45,489,000 (59,644,000); New 
Zealand, 17,438,000 (31,188,000); and 
British East Africa, 11,049,000 (10,507,- 
000). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MANCHESTER DISTRICT, 
U. & 


The cotton-spinning industry in the 
United Kingdom was somewhat con- 
cerned in September about the future 
provision of adequate supplies of raw 
cotton of the right types and qualities, 
because of uncertainty resulting from 
the long delay in implementing the Cot- 
ton (Centralized Buying) Act, passed 
several months ago. 

Cotton stocks at the end of July 1947 
amounted to 433,500 long tons. Weekly 
consumption in July averaged 7,180 tons. 
Retained imports of raw cotton in Au- 
gust (first month of the new season) 
totaled only 12,000 tons, compared with 
28,300 in July and a monthly average 
of 36,000 tons in the first half of 1947. 
Inasmuch as there had been little buy- 
ing in recent months, imports in the near 
future were expected to be confined 
mainly to purchases made some time ago. 

Cotton-yarn (single) production av- 
eraged 12,600,000 pounds weekly in 
August 1947 compared with 12,970,000 
pounds in July. The weaving mills 
manufactured an average of 33,300,000 
square yards weekly of fabric, as against 
27,700,000 square yards in July. 

In August 1947, 12,800,000 mule 
spindles, 5,600,000 ring spindles, and 
249,000 looms were active; comparative 
figures for July were 12,800,000, 5,700,000, 
and 244,000, respectively. 

The problem of increasing production 
for export was the main concern of the 
industry. Increases of 10 percent in rate 
of production had been requested imme- 
diately and of 20 percent in 6 months. 
It was believed that the only way pro- 
duction could be stepped up immediately 
was by working longer hours. It was 
expected in the industry that there would 
be considerable opposition from labor to 
the longer hours and redeployment of 
workers. The industry was doubtful 
whether a 20 percent increase in produc- 
tion would be possible without a larger 
labor force. Employment in the industry 
totaled 257,000 persons in July 1947, of 
which 144,100 were engaged in spinning 
and 112,900 in weaving. 

The domestic textile ration was ex- 
pected to be curtailed further unless pro- 
duction was increased, as exports were 
to be given priority. 


W ool and Products 


RAW-WoOL PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 
DomESTIC USES, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The number of sheep in the Union of 
South Africa in 1946-47, according to 
trade sources, was estimated at 29,500,000 
head. 


During the 1946-47 season, production 
of raw wool amounted to 209,258,250 
pounds, practically the same amount as 
in 1945-46 (209,685,011 pounds). Pro- 
duction in 1947-48 is expected to decline 
to about 200,000,000 pounds. 

From July 1, to August 31, 1947, 19,007,- 
236 pounds of grease wool *7ere exported. 
The principal destinations were as fol- 
lows: 3,189,296 pounds to the United 
States, 6,565,558 pounds to the United 
Kingdom, 4,707,428 pounds to Belgium, 
2,094,461 pounds to France, and 1,291,947 
pounds to Italy. In addition, 2,600,814 
pounds of scoured wool were exported, 
of which 747,736 pounds went to the 
United Kingdom, 652,542 pounds to 
France, 508,947 pounds to Belgium, 199,- 
022 pounds to Denmark, 172,336 pounds 
to the Netherlands, and 127,041 pounds 
to Canada. 

A considerable proportion of the raw 
wool, amounting to 43,916,487 pounds in 
1945-46 as against 21,734,231 pounds in 
1944-45, was utilized in the Union to 
make rugs, blankets, and carpets. 

A movement of wool-processing plants 
and capital from the United Kingdom 
and other western European countries to 
South Africa, where fuel and labor are 
available, has developed. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S JUTE- AND LINEN-FABRIC 
OUTPUT 


During August 1947, Czechoslovakia 
produced 7,441,000 kilograms of jute fab- 
rics, 12 percent less than the figure set 
by the 2-year plan, according to a for- 
eign-trade publication. Linen-fabric 
production in August 1947 totaled 104,845 
kilograms and linen-yarn output, 108,748 
kilograms. 


ACTIVITY IN JUTE INDUSTRY; IMPORTS OF 
Raw JUTE, FRANCE 


Jute mills in France operated at 85 to 
90 percent of prewar capacity during May 
and June 1947, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. Production of yarn 
declined to about 5,701,621 kilograms in 
June from 5,851,621 kilograms in May. 
Cloth production increased to 4,244,439 
kilograms in June from 4,164,044 kilo- 
grams during May. 

Imports of raw jute amounted to 36,814 
tons during the first 6 months of 1947. 


TRADE IN JUTE PropwctTs, U. K. 


Imports of raw jute into the United 
Kingdom during the first 8 months of 
1847 totaled 294,112 bales as compared 
with 390,113 bales in the like period of 
1946 and 728,773 bales in the first 8 
months of 1938, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. 

Jute sacks and bags imported during 
the first 8 months of 1947 totaled 366,476 
hundredweight against 473,063 hundred- 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


New Indian Air Line To 
Fly Bombay-London Route 


The early establishment of an Indian 
air service to Europe has been approved 
by the Government of India. For this 
purpose a new company is being formed 
under the name of “Air-India Interna- 
tional, Limited,” with an authorized 
capital of 7 crores of rupees and an initial 
paid-up capital of 2 crores of rupees (ap- 
proximately $3,000,000) , out of which the 
Government of India will acquire 49 per- 
cent with an option to acquire at any 
time a further 2 percent so as to bring up 
its holding to 51 percent of the total. 

The service, which will operate between 
Bombay and London via Cairo and one 
stopping place on the Continent, will be 
equipped with the latest model of Lock- 
heed Constellation aircraft. Flights are 
expected to be inaugurated at the be- 
ginning of May, with an initial frequency 
of two a week in each direction. The 
frequency will subsequently be increased 
as the organization and traffic develop. 


Electricity Output in Italy 
Shows Slight Increase 


Production of electricity in Ifaly was 
slightly higher in September 1947 than 
during September 1946, but fell below 
the production for September 1941 by 
5.99 percent. This is the first month 
since March 1947 in which production 
fell below the comparable month in 1941. 
The downward trend of production began 
in August, and will carry through until 
the yearly low in February and March 
is reached when spring reins and melt- 
ing snows fill the reservoirs. 

The shortage of power is readily no- 
ticeable. In the industrial. area in 
Northern Italy, factories have been closed 
two work days each week; in Central 
Italy the illumination of shop windows 
and the use of electric signs have been 
drastically curtailed. During the early 
evening in Rome, electric lights are very 
dim, and frequently there is not enough 
voltage to operate electric elevators. 

The following production statistics 
were furnished by 67 power plants and 
companies whose production of energy 
in 1946, in the various geographical areas 
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indicated, totaled the following percent- 
ages in relation to Italy’s total produc- 
tion: Northern Italy, 80.04 percent; Cen- 
tral Italy, 95.37 percent; Southern Italy, 
$4.59 percent; Islands, 98.18 percent; 
total, 87.78 percent. 


Production of electricit / b / areas, Se ple mber 
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Shipping Facilities at 
Stettin To Be Rebuilt 


As a part of its program for the de- 
velopment of Czechoslovak transit trade, 
the Polish Government has appropriated 
400,000,000 zlotys for the reconstruction 
of transshipment facilities in the port of 
Szczecin ‘(Stettin), including extension 
of the railway network and other trans- 
port facilities. 

According to Government sources, 
prior to the war 1,259,000 metric tons of 
Czechoslovak transit shipments were 
handled by the pcrts of Gdynia and 





Gdansk (Danzig), as compared with 
1,535,000 metric tons handled by German 
ports. About 50 percent of this transit 
traffic through Germany, or 742,000 met. 
ric tons, were shipped through Szczecin: 
635,000 metric tons through Hamburg: 
93,700 metric tons through Bremen: and 
65,000 metric tons through other German 
ports. 

If the prewar transit freight traffic 
through Szczecin were recaptured, it 
would amount to approximately 2,000. 
000 metric tons of Czechoslovak freight 
movement annually through Poland 
‘Polish-occupied territory), or 72 per- 
cent of the aggregate Czechoslovak 
transit traffic. 


Mexican Air Line Asks 


Permanent Concession 


The Mexican Diario Oficial has pub- 
lished notice of an application by Trans- 
portes Aéreos de Tampico, S. A., to have 
its experimental permit authorizing a 
passenger, express, and mail route from 
Huejutla, Hidalgo, to Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
raised to the status of a permanent con- 
cession. 


LAV and C&S Contract To 
Link Services at Habana 


The Venezuelan air line Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana (LAV) has signed a 
contract with the Chicago & Southern 
Airlines (C&S) to link services at Ha- 
bana, Cuba Under the terms of the 
contract, C&S will carry passengers to 
Habana, where they will be transferred 


to LAV and carried through to Vene- 
zuela. By means of this coordinated 
service, passengers may leave Memphis 


at 3:25 p. m. and arrive at Maiquetia at 
approximately 6:30 a. m. on the fol- 
lowing day. 


Electric-Power Generation 
Grows in Britain 

Figures issued by the Elec- 
tricity Commission in Great Britain 
show that 3,150,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity were generated by public 
utilities during the month of September, 
compared with 3,105,000,000 kilowatt- 


recently 
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hours in the same month in 1946, an 
increase of 1.4 percent. 

An increase in production of 4.2 per- 
cent was made during the 9-month pe- 
riod of 1947 over the similar period of 
1946, when 30,439,000,000 and 29,199,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours were generated, 
respectively. 

Distribution of electricity in Septem- 
per 1947 by public utilities in Great 
Britain, after the required energy was 
consumed by the plants for lighting and 
other station needs, totaled 2,968,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, compared with 2,929,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours for September 
1946, or an increase of 1.3 percent. Dur- 
ing the first 9 months of this year, pub- 
lic-utilities stations distributed 28,711,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours as compared with 
27.534,000,000 kilowatt-hours for the 
corresponding period of 1946, an increase 
of 1,177,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 4.3 
percent. 


Honduran Railroad Earns 
Net Profit in Fiseal °47 


The National Railroad of Honduras 
earned a net profit of $210,000 in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Super- 
visory Commission of the railroad. In 


the preceding year only $65,000 was 
earned. 
The report contains an account of 


significant developments during the pe- 
riod under review. The most important 
of these was apparently the issuance of 
Executive Decree No. 1682 (presumably 
of the Ministry of Development), dated 
February 6, 1947, providing for the ex- 
tension of the railroad 25 kilometers 
south from its present terminus, Potre- 
rillos, to Rio Lindo. The decree has not 
yet been published in La Gaceta, and this 
report is believed to make the first pub- 
lic mention of it. Another newsworthy 
item was the acquisition during the year 
of two 1,200-ton “Mikado” locomotives 
and 50 flat cars. The report is on file 
in the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Division, Office of International 
Trade, Washington, where it is available 
for consultation. 


British Ferry Service Adds 
Radar as Safety Measure 


The Mersey ferry service has added 
radar as a contribution to the safety of 
all traffic in the Mersey estuary. It is 
an independent installation in addition 
to the Docks and Harbor Board's more 
elaborate scheme used in the approaches 
to the Liverpool, England, docks. 

Any radar aid to navigation must be 
considered in the light of the problem it 
has tosolve. For this service the obvious 
choice was a shore-based radar station, 
because when running across a tide that 
might be of 6 knots with vessels anchored 
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Polish Tourist Exchange Rate Extended to Other Classifications of 
Foreign-Exchange Receipts 


According to advices received from the American Embassy at Warsaw, the Polish press has 
announced that effective December 1, the rate of 400 zlotys to the dollar will be paid by the 


National Bank of Poland for: 


(A) Remittances of foreign exchange, including sums remitted for pensions and inheritances; 
(B) Expenses of tourists and visiting businessmen; 


(C) Agents’ commissions. 


This announcement followed the decision of the Polish Foreign Exchange Commission made 


November 21. 


The new practice will not change the official rate of 100 zlotys per dollar, as the 


announcement states that the difference of 300 zlotys between the official rate and the rate applicable 
to the specified classifications will be furnished from special funds. 

The announcement states that the new rate is also applicable to foreign currencies other than 
dollars, but that, with the exception of the dollar, Swiss franc, and Swedish crown, a considerable 
differential may be observed between payments for remittances or checks and payments for bank 


notes. 


Thus it is stated that 1,612 zlotys will be paid per pound sterling for remittances or checks, 
but that sterling bank notes will be exchanged at 1,000 zlotys to the pound. 


United States silver 


coins will be purchased at the new rate, but Canadian, Swiss, and Swedish coins will be discounted 


10 percent below the rate applicable to bank notes. 


American visitors to Poland should take the precaution of obtaining a letter from the American 
Embassy to the Polish exchange authorities which will contain an assurance that the applicant for 


the tourist rate is a bona fide tourist. 


Polish law requires entrants to declare the foreign exchange in their possession to Polish customs 
at the frontier for appropriate notation in their passports. 








near the ferry track and other craft mov- 
ing about, the ferry-boat officers could 
not spare the time in a fog to study ship- 
borne radar screens. There was also the 
fundamental problem of the minimum 
effective range of radar, at present about 
40 to 50 yards. Thus, the risk would 
still exist and the hazards of the final 
approach to the landing stage would not 
be lessened. 

The radar scanner was sited 50 yards 
back from the stage so that it could be 
seen on the cathode-ray-tube indicator. 
Trials with a Cossor standard marine 
radar set showed that a good picture 
could be obtained on the 1.2-mile range 
having very clear definition with a min- 
imum range about 5 yards better than is 
claimed for the set. It was found by 
experience that the presentation of the 
standard set did not provide a sufficiently 
large scale for the close navigation re- 
quired by the ferry service, and modifi- 
cations are now being made. 


Opening of Habana-New York 
Radiotelegraph Circuit 


The first direct ITT Radiotelegraph 
circuit between Habana and New York 
was inaugurated on November 19, 1947, 
by the Radio Corporation of Cuba, ITT 
subsidiary, and Mackay Radio. This 
radiotelegraph circuit is an addition to 
the present radiotelephone circuit oper- 
ated by the Radio Corporation of Cuba 
between Habana and San Juan Puerto 
Rico. 


BEA Releases Data on 
September Operations 

During the month of September the 
British European Airways (BEA) com- 
pleted 8,635 passenger flights on its serv- 
ices throughout the United Kingdom and 


the Continent, flying a total 1,332,400 
plane miles. Operating over a network 
of 17,035 route miles, the air line carried 
69,459 passengers 15,133,000 passenger 
miles and transported 236,300 pounds of 
mail and 428,600 pounds of freight. 


Malayan Union Issues 
Electricity-Output Data 


The Annual Report of the Malayan 
Union Electricity Department for the 
year 1946 has recently been released, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral’s office at Singapore. 

The total kilowatt-hours generated or 
purchased by the Electricity Department 
for the period April—December 1946 is 
given as 63,896,899 kilowatt-hours, or an 
average of 7,109,544 kilowatt-hours per 
month, as compared with 129,336,213 
kilowatt-hours in 1940, when the monthly 
average was 10,778,019 kilowatt-hours. 

In the 1939 Departmental Annual Re- 
port it was estimated that with a normal 
rate of development the total units gen- 
erated in the Malayan Union would ap- 
proach 1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
yearly by 1950, which is equivalent to an 
available generating capacity of 190,000 
kilowatts (excluding stand-by plant). 
The effective generating capacity, when 
all available stations have been rehabili- 
tated, is estimated at approximately 
120,000 kilowatts. However, most of the 
equipment is old, and by modern stand- 
ards inefficient and uneconomic to 
operate. 

The report states further that in order 
to meet this plant deficiency preliminary 
work on the construction of a new ther- 
mal station of an ultimate capacity of 
80,000 kilowatts at Connaught Bridge, 
near Klang, was commenced, and it is 
expected that 40,000 kilowatts will be 
operating by 1950. 











What Is Happening in 

Japan’s Once-Thriving 

RAYON Industry? 
(Continued from p. 5) 


cent, 30/1. From this date, the industry 
was instructed to make a number of 
changes in the production schedule in 
order to meet the requirements of Indian 
purchasers. Beginning August 1, 40 per- 
cent of the output of viscose yarn was to 
be in 150 denier. Beginning with Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, 25 percent of production 
was to be in 40/2 ply; 1242 percent each 
in 20/2 ply and 30/2 ply. 

SCAP (Supreme Command for the 
Allied Powers) estimated at the end of 
June 1947 that effective operable capac- 
ity was 121,000 pounds a day (43,560,000 
pounds a year) of filament and 359,000 
pounds a day (129,096,000 pounds a year) 
of staple. Total theoretical operable 
capacity was estimated at 333,000 pounds 
a day (119,592,000 pounds a year) of fila- 
ment and 664,000 pounds of staple fiber 
a day (238,392,000 pounds a year). Thus 
the total operable capacity was 173,000,- 
000 pounds annually, and total theoreti- 
cal operable capacity was 358,000,000 
pounds annually. This difference is of 
course probably due to the lack of sup- 
plies of fuel, pulp, machinery, and the 
desire for a future unused capacity for 
elastic production adjustments. 


Filament Yarn for Export 


Current plans for rehabilitation are 
concentrated in the filament - yarn 
branch in an effort to meet an active 
export demand. Rayon-staple produc- 
tion has already reached the 2,000,000- 
pound-per-month limit established for 
it during 1947. Thus there will be no 
expansion in these segments for the time 
being. SCAP states that maximum pro- 
duction from the operable filament rayon 
capacity installed at the beginning of 
the year will provide the 30,000,000 
pounds of rayon which are required to 
meet the 1947-48 export program; and, 
if operated near capacity, a small sur- 
plus may result which can be devoted 
either to domestic use or to meet export 
requirements which were not foreseeable 
at the time—or which can be held as a 
carry-over. 

It is Planned eventually to expand 
annual operable capacity to 330,000,000 
pounds a year, of which 55 percent will 
be filament and the remainder staple. 
Thus the filament segment of the indus- 
try will eventually have an annual oper- 
able capacity of 181,500,000 pounds, and 
the staple will be 148,500,000 pounds an- 
nually. The theoretical restorable ca- 
pacity (358,000,000) exceeds the planned 
operable capacity (330,000,000) provided 
for in the program, so as to allow elastic 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in Units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 


to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
Average rate Latest availabl quotation 
Country | Unit quoted | ‘Type of excha ‘pp 
1945 1946 October ‘ r 
innual innual 1947 Rate “— valent Date 
, S 
urrency 
Argentina Paper pesc Preferential 3. 73 3.73 . 73 . 73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 27,194 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4.2 4. 25 2564 Do 
Auction 4.04 404 1.44 4.4 2024 Do 
Free market 404 4.04 "4.04 4.02 2458 Do 
Bolivia Bolivian Controlled 42. 42 $2.42 42.42 42.42 O23¢ Dec ni 
Gold purchase 6.0 56, OF O78 Do 
Curb SU. 46 60.44 68.7 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 
Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18. 72 Is. 72 0534 Dee. 6,194 
Special free market 20. 00 420.00 
Chile Pesc Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 0516 Oct. 31, 194 
Export draft 25.00 25.00 25. 00 25,00 0400 Do 
Free market 32. 24 34. 86 & Olt Do 
of 31. 00 1.00 1.00 1. OM 0323 Do 
Colombia Commercial bank 1.7 1. 78 rh 1. 75 714 Do 
Bank of Republic 1. 7€é 1. 76 1. 7¢ ae: HS Nov. 29, 1947 
Curb 18 *1.83 2.40 2.0) “KK = =Oct. 31, 194 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 68 5 S4 6 44 6.44 1563 Do 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 67 67 1764 Nov. 29,194 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 100 Luo 100 1. 0000 Do 
Eeuador Sucre Central bank (offi- 13. 77 14. 66 13. 5) 13. 50 O741 Do 
cial 
Free "17.50 Is. 00) 0556 Sept. 30,104 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 4902 Nov. 29,1947 
Mexico Peso Free 4 86 4 Sf 4. S¢ 4 xf AVS Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Officia 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do 
Curb Curb 6. 62 40 ”) 6. 4 1563) Nov. 15,147 
Paraguay Guaran Official 3.12 3.12 12 3.12 3205 Nov, 21, 147 
Free * s 41 B. 25 $. 43 4 2uikk Do 
Peru Sol Officia 6.50 6.50 65) 6.50 1538 Nov. 20,194 
Free 7.85 *14. Uf 14.40 osu Do 
salvador Colon Free 2) 2.) 2 50 2 i 100) Do 
Uruguay Pes Controlled v0 1. 00 1. ot 1. 90 5263 Oct. 31,14 
Free 
Imports 1.20 1. 1 oO ( f De 
Other purposes 1. 82 1, 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 F % Nov. 29, 14 
Free , 3 7 7 , hal) Do 
Established by decree of Oct. 20, 1947 


? Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milre Since N 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the 
Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, Which Was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 1M 


ovember 1942, 
dollar 


imposed by decree 


which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate in the 
free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar: Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established a tax 0 
5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such transactions 19,656 cruzeiros 
per dollar 

‘ Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 2s, 14 

$ Disponibilidades propias (private fund 

6 Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.4 
sucres per dollar, were abolished At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import al d exchange 
4uthorizations 

7 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

® Established Dec. 4, 1945 

* June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 

In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that for 

other purposes Was eliminated 

*Argentina, free-market rate for September; Ecuador, free rate for September, Nicaragu urb ra wr June; Peru 


free rate for August 


**Colombia, January-August average 





adjustment when international demand 
and other factors become clarified. It is 
probable that revisions in the ultimate 
production goal may be made to adjust to 
unforeseeable future changes. The ac- 
tual production goal of 308,000,000 pounds 
is somewhat less than the planned oper- 
able capacity of 330,000,000 pounds. 


Goals and Problems 


As of June 1947, the five operating fil- 
ament-rayon producers were on the “re- 
stricted” list. Therefore they had to ap- 
ply to SCAP for permission to undertake 
repair projects or the construction of new 
plant capacity. During the early part 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 


New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
in Ne 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 
available 
’ Monetary unit ' quotation 
t ’ — , 
Country 1945 1946 ee Dee. ll, 
y ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ » 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1947 
tralis Pound 
Australia Official *$3. 2280 m, . 
‘ree *3. 2117 $3. 2134 | = $3. 2115 | $3. 2121 
Jelgium France *, 0229 . 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 
Be 8 da Dollar | 
ae Official 9091 . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free 9049 9329 . 8959 . 8764 
_ aki Koruna *. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
— Krone *, 2088 : 2086 - 2086 
France (metropolitan) Frane *. 0197 . 0084 . 0084 . 0084 
india Rupee 3012 3016 . 3018 3018 
Netherlands Guilder *, 3793 . 3781 . 3777 | 3777 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2244 3. 2250 
Norway Krone. *. 2018 . 2016 2016 
Portugal Escudo *. 0405 . 0400 . 0402 
South Africa Pound 3. 9905 4. 0050 4.0075 4. 0075 
ery Peseta *. 0913 | . 0913 . 0913 
rm mg a Krona *, 2586 | . 2783 . 2783 
Switzerland Franc *, 2336 . 2336 2336 
™mited Kingdom Pound 
United Ringo Official *4. 0350 = 
Free *4. 0302 4, 0328 4. 0305 4. 0313 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





of 1947, they presented a joint plan for 
the expansion of capacity to 222,044 
pounds a day by the end of September 
1947, and 287,091 pounds a day as of 
September 1948. The goal was to be an 
annual production of 121,275,000 pounds 
of rayon filament by the end of 1949, 
almost even with that of the staple 
branch of the industry. 

Because of the shortage of fuel and raw 
material, SCAP doubted that production 
would reach 222,044 pounds per day by 
the end of September 1947. Actually, 
production of filament yarn in August 
1947 was much less than this amount. 
Preliminary estimates of the rayon com- 
panies indicated that a total of 303,000,000 
yen would be needed for the accomplish- 
ment of the entire program. In April 
1947 SCAP approved a request for a 
loan of 167,000,000 yen for the first year 
of the rehabilitation plan. Second- and 
third-year installments would be contin- 
gent on the results obtained from the 
first year’s expenditures. United States 
military authorities have cautioned that 
granting a loan was not to be construed 
aS an approval for priority of raw ma- 
terials, equipment, or facilities to carry 
out the plan. 

These producers have recently claimed 
that costs have risen to the point where 
additional funds would be needed to com- 
plete the program, and have requested to 
be placed in a higher priority group so 
that they may borrow money more 
readily. 

Rate of expansion of these firms would 
depend largely upon the availability of 
raw materials. Plant capacity would be 
rehabilitated at a pace commensurate 
with fuel and raw-material availability. 
Therefore there would be no idle new 
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capacity, due to the lack of pulp, coal, or 
chemicals. 

Attention has been given to the ex- 
pansion of production of cuprammonium 
yarn. This product is manufactured by 
only one chemical company, which esti- 
mates that it can increase monthly out- 
put to 504,000 pounds when sufficient 
supplies of cotton linters become avail- 
able. A celluloid firm has applied to 
SCAP for permission to build a cellulose- 
acetate rayon plant. In consequence of 
the shortage of raw materials, coal, and 
electric power, this project has been 
deferred, pending further study. 

Spinning equipment would have to be 
provided for the eventual processing of 
approximately 100,000,000 pounds of 
staple fiber. SCAP states that “prewar 
performance records by Japanese mills 
indicate that consumption may be esti- 
mated at approximately 200 pounds per 
spindle per year.”” Therefore, the spin- 
ning industry would have to operate ap- 
proximately 500,000 spindles. Recently 
registered rayon staple spindles num- 
bered 244,000. Thus, 256,000 additional 
spindles for spinning rayon staple would 
be needed. 

The production of 172,000,000 pounds 
of filament would require 224,000 operat- 
ing nozzles. The “Big Five’ filament- 
producing companies have registered a 
total of 140,700 nozzles, with a potential 
output capacity of 108,000,000 pounds. 
As of May 1947, only 44,696 were operable. 
Therefore 96,004 installed, but inoperable, 
nozzles would have to be repaired and 
83,300 new nozzles be manufactured. 
Also, 641 new spinning machines and 
complementary equipment would be 
needed in addition to those units cur- 
rently registered. A survey as of March 


1947 of the “Big Five’ showed that, of 
the 1,056 spinning machines owned, less 
than 30 percent were operable. Rayon- 
yarn production during March averaged 
13.7 tons per day, utilizing 28 percent of 
the operable machine capacity. 


Aims Broad, Needs Large 


As of June 1947, 10 principal manu- 
facturers of rayon machinery and three 
makers of spinnerets were in operation. 
Because of wartime conversion, approx- 
imately 75 percent of the machinery and 
33 percent of the nozzle manufacturers’ 
facilities were listed for reparations re- 
moval. At that time their cases were 
under review. It was reported that 
rayon-machinery manufacturers’ 
monthly output of machinery was equiv- 
alent to 600 metric tons annual capacity. 
At this rate it would take 10 years to 
bring the rayon industry to a capacity 
level of 330,000,000 pounds annually. 
However, it is thought that with consid- 
erable improvement in the supply of ma- 
terials and in other factors the desired 
capacity expansion can be accomplished 
in a few years. Initially, the machinery 
industry will be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of replacement parts and units for 
rayon plant equipment now actually in- 
stalled, in order to obtain maximum pro- 
duction efficiency from existing facilities. 

Achievement of the 1947 production 
goal of 30,000,000 pounds of filament and 
24,000,000 pounds of staple was figured 
as requiring approximately 200,000 tons 
of coal or an average of approximately 
16,600 tons a month. To meet the ulti- 
mate rayon production goal, including 
needs for pulp, 1,560,000 metric tons of 
coal would be required. Mills had con- 
siderable stock piles on hand at the be- 
ginning of 1946 and therefore were able 
to maintain a steady increase in produc- 
tion through October. In December 1946, 
5,500 tons were allocated, and the alloca- 
tion was increased to 9,000 for January 
and February 1947. Increased distribu- 
tion of coal to rayon mills in the second 
quarter assisted materially in increasing 
production during that period. As of 
June 1947, with coal production amount- 
ing to slightly more than 2,000,000 tons 
a month, the date when coal allocation 
for ultimate capacity operations can be 
made appeared to be in the dim future. 

To meet the 1947 rayon production 
program, 35,000 metric tons of rayon 
pulp would be necessary—and eventually 
187,000 metric tons to produce 150,000 
metric tons of filament and _ staple. 
SCAP officials believe that the country 
could provide the necessary quantities of 
wood pulp, and that plant capacity would 
be adequate. However, this would be 
contingent on the receipt of necessary 
supplies of fuel and chemicals. 

Domestic pulp is of low quality. There- 
fore, if the grade of domestic rayon is 
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to improve, it is probable that imported 
pulp would have to be used in approxi- 
mately the prewar proportions. 

The supply of chemicals necessary to 
reach the interim production point would 


be as follows: ; 
Metric tons 


CE EE ee 
IN i actininle abso scan inicGcs csicca de 488 
| Ee loca ee eee 36, 000 
2 an he 


Source: A Rayon Program for Japan, June 
25, 1947. 

The figures include chemicals for the 
production of pulp. In consequence of 
the increased imports of salt, it was be- 
lieved that the chemical industry could 
distribute these quantities to the rayon 
industry in 1947. To meet the final an- 
nual production goal the following chem- 


icals would be needed: 
Metric tons 


ESE ee 127, 500 
Chlorine Sa ae ae 2,440 
eee 180, 000 
Bleaching powder~ tection Soma 12, 000 


Source: A Rayon Program for Japan, June 
25, 1947. 

Despite reparation removals, produc- 
tion of chemicals would be sufficient to 
enable these allocations to be made to 
the rayon industry. 

The SCAP rehabilitation program 
should increase Japanese rayon produc- 
tion, consumption, and exports, and 
thereby provide foreign exchange for 
needed imports of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. 
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all kinds of glass beads, rosaries, imitation 
jewelry and stones, doublets, dentelles, 
rocailles, bugles, 2x and 3x cut beads, neck- 
laces and chatons. Sale capacity from $10,000 
to $20,000 each month. Samples available 
upon demand. 

19. Denmark—American Export Agency, 4, 
Niels Brocks Gade, Copenhagen, offer to ex- 
port the following commodities: (1) Danish 
lurury caviar prepared from the best lump- 
fish roe, oil, salt and spices, and packed in 
glass jars with metal lids and labeled in 
English. Quantities available: 30,000 jars 
(3% oz. net), 10,000 jars (7 oz. net), and 
20,000 pounds bulk. Firm would appreciate 
being advised about the rules and regula- 
tions as to labeling and packing of this ar- 
ticle and any other information that poten- 


tial buyers might find useful. (2) First- 
quality wingpumps, 14-inch pump cast- 
iron ware 1-800 turnings 200 lItr. each 


minute, all pumps delivered with ball bear- 
ings, weight 15 kilograms. Present capacity: 
10,000 pieces annually. (3) First-quality 
beech-wood clothes pins with 7 coil springs, 
50,000 gross available. (4) 500 tons or more 
of Kiselguhr (diatome earth) of first quality. 
Grinding: fine and normal. A copy of the 
laboratory analysis of Kiselguhr is available 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C 

20. Denmark—Bay & Vissing, Ltd., 28, 
Tomsgaardsvej, Copenhagen NV, offer to ex- 
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Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 








I i irk i lu Doli 
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In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months tion 
expires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such pub- how Mi Oct. B 
" ‘ : * kt | } prod- Oct. » 
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: st | s Mid | - 
tion, although a protest may be received Ad “ 
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the registration is made. Such Minis- ~ nn B 
terial Resolution is usually signed within DMC : 
a period of 1 week to 1 month after the : lly Pt ta Civ Vermouth wit Oct. 2 
date of last publication which is usually Prat & Cis D 
made within 30 days from date of first PL thang on 
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Calisay Aleohol ind nonal Oct \ i (ruter! | DD 
hol Pirit i | i | Nov. 14 
Taronjal ao Do 
Naranjal Do 
port and seek United States agents for illustrated catalog and price list is available 


brushes for painters and artists. Firm states 
it can supply substantial quantities of best- 
quality brushes 

21. Denmark—Det Gamle Vinhus, by A 
Lauge Nielsen 24 Larsbjernsstraede 24, 
Copenhagen, offer to sell outright and seek 
United States agents for liqueurs in substan- 
tial quantities 

22. Denmark—A/S. Hoki Export & Import, 
Horsens, offer to sell outright and seek 
United States representatives for the fol- 
lowing commodities in substantial quanti- 
ties: fancy biscuits; confectionery such as 
drops, French almonds, peppermints; gin 
brandy, and wines; brown mustard seed, 
blue poppy seed, sugar-beet slices (subject 
to export permit by Danish Government) 

23. Denmark—Lerno Trading Company, 
Ltd., 46, St. Kongensgade, Copenhagen, offer 
to sell outright and seek United States agents 
for pianos; also, cherry brandy liqueur and 
black current rhum liqueur, in 36 and 72 
centiliter bottles. Quality: 25 percent alco- 
hol content without artificial dyestuffs or 
preservatives. 

24. Denmark—Ewald & I. Nielsen, 36-38 
Linde Alle, Copenhagen, offer to export all 
kinds of hand-wrought iron lamps and 
decorated paper lampshades. One copy of 


on a loan basis from Commercial Intilligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

25. Eire—Electric-Betalite Co., Ltd., 22 and 
23 Dawson Street, Dublin, wish to export 
plugs and sockets, both 2 and 3 pin 10 amp. 
200/300 volts, and 10 amp. multiplugs 3-way 
200/230 volts. Firm plugs, sockets, 
and multiplugs are made according to Con- 
tinental European Standards, commonly 
called V. D. E. pattern. 

26. England—Birney Smallwood Products 
Limited, “Swan Works,” Fishers Lane, Chis- 
wick, London, W. 4., desire to export modern 
and period furniture, also wooden parts such 
as chair and table legs 

27. England—Frank Fehr & Co., 1/4 Bury 
Street, London, E. C. 3., wish to export, and 
obtain who can handle, teztiles, 
leather goods, and chinaware in the follow- 
ing States: Montana, Colorado, North Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Alabama, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Kansas, Texas, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida 

28. Italy—C. I. P. S. E. A.—Confezionl 
Italiane Prodotti Sportivi e Affini, 80 Via 
Toscana, Bologna, desires to export fancy 
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Reparations News 


n REPARATIONS PLANTS AVAILABLE 
FOR ALLOCATION 


GERMA 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that general- 
e equipment designed for peace- 


purpos 

Serial Plant name 

No. 

1019 Wolf & Co. as s0c’d with EIBIA 


G.m. b. H. fiir Chemische Pro- 

dukte Factory B 

1087 Feinmechanische Werke How- 
acht (Anschutz Subsidiary 

1110 Luther & Jordan Werk I 


, ( Verk II 

14. Luther & Jordan \ 

16 Luther & Jordan Werk [\ 

1137 Bergisch-M irkisches Eisenwerk 
Franz Metzger, Factory 


1139 | Bismarckwerke A. G W uppertal-Ronsdorf 
Wipperfurth, No. Rhine 
Bahrenfeld/ Hamburg 


114 Buecke A. G 


1194 | Leichtmetallbau W. Schultze 


1203 Pommersche Motorenwerke 


G.m. b. H 


1401 Grassman & Co Bielstein Bez 


erstr., N 


Inventories May Be Examined: The 
official inventories listing the general- 
purpose equipment of these plants may 
be examined during regular business 
hours in the office of the Chief Repara- 
tions Officer, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparation program, the _ Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate the gen- 
eral-purpose industrial equipment of 
these plants among its 18 member West- 
ern Allied Nations, including the United 
States. These allocations are made on 
the basis of requests for allocation sub- 
mitted by the governments of the re- 
spective nations. As a guide to this Gov- 


Location 


Doerverden, Hannover 


Howacht- Kiel 
Braunschweig 
Bienrode, near Braunschweig 


Braunschweig Bahnhofstrasse Do. 
Velbert/North Rhine 


Rissen Hansestadt Hamburg 


Koln, Wieltal 
Rhine 


time production from 11 additional Ger- 
man war plants will be considered for 
allocation as reparation among the 
Western Allied Nations in the near 
future, according to information re- 
ceived by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. These 
plants are: 


Principal wartime products 


Propellants 


Ciyro compass equipment 


Aircraft assembly and testing. (Trailer 


production.) 
Aireraft assembly and testing. 
Ammunition. 


Shell bodies; fuses; radar screens 

Bomb cases; AA shells; shell fuses 

Industrial tanks, aircraft fuel tanks, cock 
pit canopies fins (M Es). 

Aircraft engines and repairs. 


Machine parts for German tanks, airscrews, 
shafts, heating tubes for aircraft 


ernment in determining whether any re- 
quests Should be submitted on behalf of 
the United States, the Department of 
Commerce invites American business 
firms and citizens to express any interest 
which they may have in the purchase of 
any items of equipment in these plants. 
Such expressions of interest do not con- 
stitute a commitment to purchase. Ex- 
pressions of interest should be forwarded 
to the Chief Reparations Officer, Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
must be received by January 12, 1948, 
accompanied by justifying data as indi- 
cated in the general announcement 
headed “Reparations News,” published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 
3, 1947. 





and standard leather shoe laces bearing the 
trade mark “Felsinea.” 

29. Italy—Adolfo Ramous, 7 Via Pietro 
Mengoli, Bologna, offers to export hand- 
painted washable foulard, crepe, china-silk, 
and other silk fabrics 

30. Norway—Nidar Chokoladefabrik A/S, 
15 Ulstadlokveien, Trondheim, is interested 
in exporting plain chocolate bars of good 
Norwegian quality, weighing 37 grams each 
Firm states that it will be pleased to discuss 
with interested importers the size and qual- 
ity of the products desired and suitable for 
the American market. Because of the present 
shortage of raw materials, it does not have 
available any stocks for immediate shipment. 
However, it hopes to be able to export 10 to 
20 tons per month, depending on the amount 
of raw materials available and the export 
license granted. Price quotations have been 
furnished as follows: one carton chocolate 
bars (45 bars), weighing 1.67 kilograms, $2. 
This price has been based on present cost 
of cocoa beans and is subject to change. 

31. Netherlands—L. A. van den Berg, 71 
Valkeniersweg, Rotterdam, offers to export 
keyless safe deposits (vaults) with fire-resist- 
ing door, especially suitable to be built into 
Walls of hotel rooms, offices, or homes. Firm 
States it can ship up to 20 vaults each month 
Price about $450 f. o. b. Rotterdam; for 


December 20. 1947 


large quantities, the same price will be quoted 
c. i. f. New York. A few copies of illustrated 
leaflet, including dimensions, are available on 
a loan basis for Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

32. Peru—M. Weinstein & Co., Mogollon 
289 (Jiron Moquegua)—Castilla 2601, Lima, 
wishes to export canned tuna and salmon, 
dried and salted fish, grape brandy, quinine 
salts, cube barbasco, leche caspi (for manu- 
facturing chewing gum), white and granu- 
lated sugar, Peruvian silverware, alpaca wool, 
and sulfur. 

33. Portuguese East Africa—K. Natwarlal 
Harilal & Cia., Ltda., P. O. Box 208, Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique, wish to export to es- 
tablished cashew-nut importing firms about 
150 tons of raw cashew nuts (in shell) of 
selected grade and of 1946-47 crop, properly 
packed in new jute bags, and annually a 
supply of 1,500 to 5,000 tons of same. 

34. Turkey—Borda Ltd., Minerva Han No. 
48, Galata, Istanbul, offer to export dry 
raisins, walnuts (in shell), bee honey, carob 
beans, dry figs, hazel nuts, and almonds. 


Export Opportunities 


Matériels et 
‘‘Matermaco,” 


35. Belgium 
Construction, 


Matériaux de 
S. A., 18, Place 


de Louvain, Brussels, seeks quotations for all 
kinds of building and construction equip- 
ment, paints, chemicals, tires, rubber, radio 
sets, telephone apparatus, and other articles 
suitable for the Belgian Congo. 

36. Belgium—tUsines Mathes, S. A., 109 rue 
des Etangs Noirs, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations for plastic rods, solid, 9, 12, and 
15 mm.; plastic strips, 15 to 20 mm. x 5 mm.; 
plastic rods, square,5x5mm. It is requested 
that interested American firms in a posi- 
tion to supply the plastics mentioned should 
submit samples to the Belgian firm. 

37. France—Etablissements Bomsel-Rei- 
chenbach, 9 Rampe des Abattoirs, Besancon 
(Doubs), seek purchase quotations and 
agency for wholesale lots of finished hides 
and skins of all grades. (Note: Although 
present export restrictions in France on both 
dollars and above commodities do not per- 
mit immediate transactions, a potential mar- 
ket exists and American firms may wish to 
consider this opportunity from the long- 
range point of view.) 

38. India—A. M. Poddar & Co., 32 Rampart 
Row, Fort, Bombay, wish to purchase 250 
tons monthly of steel sheet or strip in various 
gages, lengths, and widths. List of require- 
ments available on request from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Firm has re- 
ceived assurance from Indian Government 
that import license would be granted as soon 
as a supplier has been located. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

39. Italy—Ing. C. Olivetti & Co. (S. P. A.), 
Ivrea, wish to purchase lathes and grinding 
machines for replacement in typewriter fac- 
tory. 

40. Portuguese West Africa—Victorino 
Sampaio de Magalhaes & Companhia, Caixa 
Postal 71, Malange, Angola, seek purchase 
quotations for complete machinery for proc- 
essing manioc (production of starch, flour, 
and tapioca), 15 to 20 toms daily capacity. 


Agency Opportunities 


41. Australia—Marine & Industrial Power 
Co. Proprietary Limited, 205 Latrobe Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, seeks representation for 
pneumatic portable tools, particularly jack 
hammers, road breakers, tampers, rammers, 
sump pumps, and stoping and wagon drills. 

42. China—Alliance Development Corp., 219 
Kiukiang Road (P. O. Box 2212), Shanghai, 
wishes to represent producers of flue-cured 
cigarette-making tobacco leaves of light color, 
and at lowest possible price. A reasonable 
quantity of representative samples is re- 
quested by firm. 

43. Cuba—Juan Aguilera Rius, Amargura 
103, Havana, seeks representation for rice, 
direct from mill or through regular rice 
exporters. 

44. Cuba—Luis Garcia Vasquez, Calle B 
#301, Lawton, desires agency for tracing cloth 
paper, printing paper, and tracing paper. 

45. Cuba—Agustin Marcos Dominguez, 
Maximo Gomez +5, Norte (P. O. Box 92), 
Guantanamo, Oriente, seeks agency repre- 
sentation for flour, rice, long red kidney 
beans, and Spanish beans. 

46. Italy—Francesco Ciani & Co., 12 Via 
Bologna, Prato in Tuscany, desires agency 
for cotton, wool, rayon, rags, wool waste, and 
new wool. 

47. Netherlands—C. A. Zwart, 47a Nobel- 
straat, Rotterdam, seeks representation for 
oak lumber, Oregon pine, pitch pine, and 
railway ties in usual export sizes and quali- 
ties. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
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be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Argentina. 

Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Palestine. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Egypt 
and Cyprus. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Nica- 
ragua. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Panama 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—India. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Panama. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Nicaragua. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Czechoslovakia. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—China. 

Business Firms—Oceania. 

Business Firms—Portuguese Guinea. 

Clothing Manufacturers—India. 

Coffee and Cocoa Growers, Packers, and 
Exporters—Ecuador. 

Cotton Ginneries—Turkey. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Poland. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Philippine Republic. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—British 
Guiana. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Hong 
Kong. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Nether- 
lands. 

Hospitals—Cuba. 

Hotels—Bahamas. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—British 
Malaya. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—lIndia 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Ecuador. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Mexico. 

Motor-Vehicles Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Ecuador. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Norway. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Bermuda. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Nicaragua. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
India. : . 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Union of South Africa. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Argen- 
tina. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Peru. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Vene- 
zuela. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Sweden. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Jamaica. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—India. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Belgium. 

Sawmills—Paraguay. 

Sugar Mills—India. 











(Continued from p. 22) 


Gaceta Oficial of October 31, 1947, and effec- 
tive the same date, established several new 
tariff classifications covering waste plant ma- 
terials for the manufacture of cattle feeds, 
cardboard in reels for the manufacture of 
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cards for statistical purposes, and hose and 
tubing of textile materials. 

The following items were affected by these 
changes: 


Tariff 
Numeral 
14 bis 


Duty in 
bolivares per 
Classification kilogram 

Plant wastes (new item)-_-. 0.05 

(Nore: This classification in- 
cludes only husks, shells, 
and other plant wastes in- 
tended exclusively for the 
manufacture of cattle 
feeds.) 

Hose, not specified (new 
item) __ : : . 1.00 

224 (D) Rubber tubes__-- 1.00 

(NoTE: Item 224 (C) covering 
rubber hose is now can- 
celed.) 

248 (H) Cardboard on bobbins or 
spools : indies 05 

Used in the manufacture of 
cards for accounting or 
statistical machines (new 
item.) 

(Notre: Cardboard classified 
under item 248 (H) may not 
contain more than 5 per- 
cent ash, nor be more than 
0.18 mm. thick, nor less 
than 82.47 mm. nor more 
than 82.73 mm. wide. Im- 
ports are subject to a prior 
license granted in each case 
by the Ministry of Finance.) 


175 bis 


According to information furnished by the 
Venezuelan Customs Tariff Board, the new 
classification 175 bis is intended to include 
fabric-type hose, such as are used by fire 
departments, and the revised classification 
under 224 (D) would cover rubber tubing as 
well as the garden-type rubber hose 








(Continued from p. 29) 


weight in the corresponding period of 
1946 and 517,546 hundredweight in 1938. 

Exports of second-hand bags and sacks 
of jute during August 1947 totaled 36,814 
dozen. Shipments to the United States 
amounted to 4,617 dozen. The largest 
market was the Belgian Congo, taking 
12,326 dozen, followed by the Union of 
South Africa with 9,620 dozen, Eire with 
nearly 4,000 dozen, and Greece with 3,583 
dozen. 

During the same month the United 
Kingdom imported 13,630 dozen of such 
bags, mainly from Canada. 

Jute-cloth imports during the period 
January to August 1947, amounted to 
776,874 hundredweight as compared with 
896,706 hundredweight in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946 and 735,590 hundred- 
weight in the 1938 period. 


JUTE IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Sweden imported 794 tons of jute 
goods, valued at 1,865,000 crowns, during 
the first 7 months of 1947, an increase of 
about 40 percent over imports in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, according to a 
foreign-trade publication. Imports of 
raw jute, on the other hand, declined to 
915 tons from 5,901 tons. 














Tobaceo and 


Related Products 


BOLIVIA’s PRODUCTION AND Imports 







Bolivia produces a good quality of 
dark tobacco, although it is often Poorly 
prepared and unnecessary losses occur 
through the selection process at the fag. 
tories. Production generally exceeds go. 
mestic consumption, and this is q con- 
tributing factor to the low price prevail. 
ing for Bolivian dark tobacco. Prodye. 
tion of yellow-type leaf (rubio) is small, 
Production of leaf tobacco in 1944 and 
1945 was estimated at 830,000 kilograms 
(1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds) and in 1946 F 
670,000 kilograms. Fe 

Domestic tobacco used in the many- 
facture of cigars and cigarettes in 194 % 
amounted to 550,783 kilograms, valued et 
at $1,224,087, and the use of foreign to- Vo 
bacco totaled 174,204 kilograms, valued 
at $2,556,345. In 1945 consumption of 
tobacco comprised 688,325 kilograms of 
domestic leaf valued at $1,665,837, and 
163,438 kilograms of foreign leaf, valued 
at $2,269,099. 

Imports of leaf tobacco in 1946 totaled 
164,382 kilograms, valued at $170,947, as 
compared with 114,300 kilograms, valued 
at $149,682, in 1945 and 103,617 kilo- 
grams, valued at $80,726, in 1944. The 
United States supplied the bulk of all 
leaf imports. This trade reflects the in- 
creased Bolivian demand for light to- 
bacco in cigarette manufacture, which 
can be obtained only through importa- 
tion. Moreover, it acts as a stimulant 
to the domestic industry 

Ample stocks of domestic dark tobacco 
are always on hand—generally a 6-month 
supply. Recently, the low stocks of light- 
type tobacco have been attributed to lack 
of exchange. 

Production of dark tobacco in Bolivia 
may decrease, because of the increasing 
domestic preference for the light types, ~ 
unless an export market can be found, 
In that case, domestic production could 
be doubled within a short time to satisfy’ 
such a market. Although domestic pro- 
duction of light-type tobacco is expected 
to increase proportionately as production 
of the dark leaf declines, Bolivia's needs 
for light yellow tobacco will remain de- 
pendent on imports for some time # 
come. 

The Bolivian Government is not con- 
templating any system of quotas or sub- © 
sidies. There has been no tendency for 
producers to withhold their crops from 7] 
the market in the expectation of higher | 
prices; on the contrary, the tendency has 
been to rush the produce to factories for 
quick sale before the factory’s needs are 9 
satisfied by the ample local production. 
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